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Dr. Long’s Famous Masterpiece 


SANE SEX LIFE 


Authorized, Unexpurgated Edition 


Dr. Long’s book is written especially for all married couples, and 
those about to be married, who realize the vital importance of knowing 
the methods to be followed in the physical intimacies of the marital 
union. In its pages they will find the precise information they seek; 
told definitely, plainly, and with unmistakable clearness and frankness. 


Endorsed by Authorities 


“Sane Sex Life” is so thoroughly prac- 
tical that leading authorities endorse it 
enthusiastically. Read these remarkable 
recommendations: 

American Medicine says: “This book is 
concise and unprejudiced. It very often 
occurs that the family physician is at a 
loss when called upon to explain the 
functions of sex. Sane Sex Life is a veri- 
table gold mine in this respect. It should 
prove of value particularly to young mar- 
ried people as well as young people con- 
templating marriage.” 

Parents’ Magazine says: “There is in 
Sane Sex Life a directness of approach 
and fineness of tone not superseded in 
later books.” 

State of New York Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, Official Publication of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, says: “Sane Sex 
Life deals frankly with all phases of 
love-making and marriage relations. In 
view of the prevailing ignorance in sex 
matters the book will be of great value 
to those who would love wisely and hap- 
pily. It should promote both mental and 
physical health.” 

Clinical Medicine and Surgery says: 
“Sane Sex Life remains up to now the 
best of all the books on the subject... . 
Dr. Long is to be heartily congratulated 
upon not merely the courage to do it at 
all, but equally upon the wisdom, sin- 
cerity and pure-mindedness which have 
enabled him to accomplish his pur- 


Eugenics Publishing Company, Dept. S198 
317 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed herewith is my remittance for $2.15 for which 
please send me prepaid, in plain wrapper, a copy of the 
AUTHORIZED, UNEXPURGATED edition of “Sane Sex 
Life,” by Dr. H. W. Long. 
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() Check here if book is to be sent C. O. D. within the U. S. 
() For only $1.00 more you can get the de luxe edition of 
this book specially bound in rich Athol leather, gilt top 
pages with cover stamped in gold. This edition makes an 


ideal gift. If wanted, put check in square. 
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pose without prurience or pru- 
dery.” 

University of Michigan Public 
Health Reviews, Division of Hygiene 
and Public Health, says: “This 
book describes frankly the most im- 
portant facts concerning the intimate 
contacts of marriage. . . . Sane Sex 
Life is frank, fearless and is one of 
the best texts on the subject... .” 


Definite Facts—tIn Plain Language 


Here is one book about sex con- 
duct in marriage which you can 
easily understand, and actually use. 
Sane Sex Life is not only correct in 
its explanations of physiological 
facts, but—A Thousand Times 
More Important—it gives in simple, 
non-technical terms the vitally im- 
portant advice about matters which 
must be known for happiness and 
satisfaction in the intimate rela- 
tions of marriage. 

You will find Dr. Long’s book 
straightforward, frank, crammed 
full of essential information and 
amazingly practical. You will count 
it as one of the most usable books 
of its kind ever to come into your 
hands. 

Get the book now. Thousands of 
persons have bought Sane Sex Life 
and profited from its valuable ad- 
vice. You will be delighted to dis- 
cover the vast amount of definite 
information and 
valuable advice it 
offers. Read the par- 
tial list of contents 
as shown in this an- 
nouncement. The 
price has been re- 
duced to only $2.00 
plus 15e for pack- 
ing and delivery 
charges. This is the 
authorized, unex- 
purgated edition. 
Mail the coupon for 
your copy—now. 


October 3, 1917, authorized June 26, 1918. President, Lucius A. Eastman. Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner. 
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BO TREY SAY 


An asylum for the sane would be empty in America —George 
Bernard Shaw. 


I found that the people of the United States were enjoying 
the depression —Gertrude Stein, Paris. 


I suppose that the last of the dinosaurs to survive thought 
that it was muddling through quite nicely—H. G. Wells. 


For opinions many men are willing to fight and die; for 
knowledge only a few—Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn. 


Wars may be declared for economic reasons but they are 
fought by volunteers for sentimental reasons—A. A. Milne, 
London. 


One thing you got to say for an administration that tries out 


‘a lot of plans—some of ’em are apt to be pretty good—Will 


Rogers. 


After listening to commencement addresses I sometimes ques- 
tion the value of education—Governor James M. Curley, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


The processes of democratic government, if they are to be 
lasting, must be processes of sound education—Felix Frank- 
furter, Harvard Law School. 


We have to deal with big shot prisoners who will pay $1000 


“at any time just to have a guard look the other way.—Sanford 


Bates, director, US Prison Bureau. 


There is not one thing in the present outlook to indicate that 
the market for private yachts is going to be depressed.—Prof. 
Neil C. Carothers, Lehigh University. 


It takes a very long while to develop efficient administration 
in a public department; it takes a very short while to wreck it. 
—J. Prentice Murphy, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 


If I were made dictator I think I should employ the short 
interval between my appointment and my assassination in over- 


hauling the criminal law—Dean Inge, London. 


In conclusion Stryker takes a direct slap at Commissioner 
Hodson whom he calls a social welfare worker—WN. Y. Daily 
News reporting the Aldermanic investigation of relief. 


Our history has been marked by a blind opposition to the 
entrance of government into the economic life of the people— 
Maurice Taylor, Jewish Family Welfare Association, Boston. 


I tell you, my friends, the Harlem riots were not race riots, 
were not Communist inspired riots—the Harlem riots were slum 
riots —Langdon W’. Post, tenement house commissioner, New 
York. 


We are apt to magnify the good we can do for children out- 
side of their homes and to minimize the good parents can do 
for them —Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Catholic Charities, New 
York. : 


It is not enough that any worker in this land of plenty should 
derive from a life of toil only the bare privilege of staying alive 
in order to continue to toil—Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior. 


I am inclined to the opinion that people who “tremble to 
think” are nearly always wrong. I doubt whether they tremble 
and J am sure they never think—Prof. Robert Lynd, Columbia 
University. 


Large scale planning tends to run to statistics, a dangerous 
narcotic that will corrode the higher brain cells of all but the 
toughest minds—David Cushman Coyle in The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. 


In his masterly way Senator Borah points out that the Con- 
stitution does not prevent the government from promoting the 
general welfare. It only insists that the thing be done in the 
hardest possible way—Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 


We must get rid of our social-worker, public-spirited-citizen 
attitude toward housing if we are to achieve proper housing for 
workers as something rightfully theirs, not as a beneficent be- 
stowal by government or by philanthropic foundations——Cathe- 
rine Bauer, director, National Labor Housing Conference. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Work Must Be Found for Able-Bodied But Destitute Workers 


—President Roosevelt. 
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How the Wheels Are Turning 


By RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


months will see a substantial liquidation of direct relief. 

The process is already well under way, with final ter- 
mination of federal aid to the states scheduled for November. 
After that, Uncle Sam’s major contribution to the relief of 
unemployment will be in the form of jobs. The works pro- 
gram is advancing on all fronts. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that the Administra- 
tion is not building just another CWA, to run for a few 
hectic months before exploding in a chaos of relief debris. 
Indications are many that a large-scale federal works pro- 
gram will be with us for some time to come. Federal budget 
makers, meeting in July, let it be known that when the pres- 
ent $4 billion works fund is gone, another appropriation of 
nearly the same size will be sought if recovery has not arrived 
by that time. An examination of the way in which the Works 
Progress Administration is being set up furnishes additional 
evidence that the government is going into this venture with 
more than casual determination to extricate itself from the 
direct relief business. 

Will the FERA go out of existence in November? Wash- 
ington has been saying ‘“‘yes” but state and local relief workers 
have wondered how this could possibly happen. Few of the 
states have prepared themselves, financially or adminis- 
_tratively, to take over the residual load that will remain after 
the rolls have been reduced through the transfer to work of 
three and a half million relief families. It is inconceivable 
that New Deal America will be indifferent to the fate of this 


Tons is no longer any doubt that the next few 


_ residual group. The social security “safeguards against the 


unavoidable hazards of life’ will not be ready to fend for 
these unfortunates, nor would they afford complete protec- 
tion even if they were ready. Local poor relief, old-style, is 


a flimsy net for catching the “unemployables” and the many 
“employables” who will not get public work jobs. Has the 
Roosevelt administration shut its eyes to these facts? 

So far it has seemed to do so. Yet a last-minute develop- 
ment has occurred which offers hope that the liquidation pol- 
icy will not be followed to its bitter end. This development 
is the addition to the WPA setup of. social workers at the 
point of intake. 

The significance of this belated change in administrative 
structure lies in its implied admission that WPA, and 
through it FERA and the Administration, will be interested 
after all in knowing what happens to the residual group. The 
new division, to be known as the Division of Intake and Cer- 


tification, is to establish liaison with state and local ERAs 


and the US Employment Service, for “the effecting of adjust- 
ments in the transfer from relief to work.” These adjustments 
may be individual or collective; they will raise issues as well 
as settle them. Smith, lucky fellow, will be passed through 
the pearly gates to the paradise of a works job; but Jones, 
for one reason or another, will be barred. What is to become 
of all the Joneses? WPA, having equipped itself with a set 
of sensitive social-work nerves, will have to take account of 
that question. It will not be enough to rule that “according 
to the formula, the Joneses must seek local relief,” if these 
nerve centers report that no local relief is available. Somehow 
or other, it will have to be made available, and if that means 
federal participation in the development—or even continued 
supplementation—of local resources, who will say that this 
might have been avoided? And if FERA is continued, under 
whatever name, for the provision of this leadership and co- 
operative service to the states, who will deny the necessity? 

The FERA officials have consistently stuck to the formula 
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Eligibility for Employment 


ERSONS eligible ... are those registered with offices 

designated by the US Employment Service and who 
have been certified by the ERA as having received relief 
from public funds during May, 1935, and whose certifica- 
tions have not been cancelled by the ERA. This group 
may be augmented . .. with persons certified by the ERA 
as accepted for relief subsequent to May 1935.... 

No persons under the age of sixteen and no one whose 
age or physical condition makes his employment dangerous 
to his health or safety or to the health or safety of others 
may be employed. This shall not be construed to operate 
against physically handicapped persons ... when they may 
be safely assigned to work which they can ably perform. 

No person currently serving sentence to a penal or cor- 
rectional institution shall be employed on any work 
project. This does not include persons on parole or pro- 
bation. Not more than one member of a family group 
drawn from relief rolls may be employed simultaneously, 
except by specific authorization of WPA. However, the 
enrollment of a member of a family in the CCC does not 
preclude employment of some other member... . Section 1, 
Works Progress Administration Bulletin No. 7. 


laid down by the President last January, and have refused 
to speculate concerning the probabilities of its being changed 
as need arose. They are still adamant in their position that 
when WPA comes in, FERA goes out; but now one feels 
that in setting up the Division of Intake and Certification 
they have at least put a foot in the doorway, whether that 
was their avowed intent or not. 


Ne Le WPA is taking shape as the agency which 

will prosecute and expedite works projects. It heads up 
in Harry Hopkins’ office at Washington and will function 
through a network of nearly four hundred state and district 
offices. Its responsibilities will be twofold; first, to coordinate 
the entire program with respect to “the provision of continu- 
ous employment, the selection of persons for employment, 
wage problems, the handling of investigations, the develop- 
ment of a system of progress reports... and so on;” and sec- 


ond, to carry on itself “small useful projects designed to. 


assure a maximum of employment in all localities.” In the 
latter role, it will frequently work through local agencies of 
government which will act as project sponsors. 

But many of the larger expenditures from the $4 billion 
fund will be only indirectly under WPA control. Among 
these are the program of highway construction and elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, to be undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture; river and harbor work, by the Army; recla- 
mation, by the Interior; erection of public buildings by the 
Treasury; rural electrification and rural resettlement, by the 
two new administrations set up for those purposes; and the 
CCC program. All of these will be “coordinated” by WPA 
and will be subject to its general rules and supervision, but 
will otherwise operate independently. 

To the reader of these pages the most important of the 
many regulations so far issued are those governing the trans- 
fer of workers from the relief rolls to public works payrolls. 
Persons eligible for employment are those registered with 
employment offices designated by the US Employment Ser- 
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vices “who have been certified by the ERAs as having re- 
ceived emergency relief from public funds during May,”’ if 
not since removed from the active list. This group may be 
augmented, as the various occupational classifications are 
exhausted, with other certified and registered persons who 
have been accepted for relief subsequent to May. Only those 
over sixteen years of age in “safe” physical condition will be 


considered eligible. Not more than one member of a family | 


group may be employed simultaneously except by specific 
authorization. The selection of the person to be assigned in 
each family will be governed by a “priority ranking” sched- 
ule in the hands of the certifying officer. No less than 90 per- 
cent of all persons working on a project shall be taken from 
public relief rolls unless otherwise authorized by the WPA 
administrator (as occurred recently in the case of low-rent 
housing and slum-clearance projects of the PWA.) 

Under the supervision of the State ERAs, the local relief 
administrations are being required to furnish to the WPAs 
and the offices of the USES the names of all relief persons 
eligible for employment. These lists must be kept up to date 
by additions and cancellations arising from relief turnover, 
and by notices of change of address. The USES will assign 
workers to all projects from these lists, notifying both the 
WPA and the ERA as placements are made. The WPA re- 
serves the right, however, to take over by transfer such ERA 
work-relief projects and workers as it wants to absorb in its 
new program. It expects to utilize much of the personnel of 
the present work-relief divisions in manning the new 
organization. ; 

All of the governmental agencies sharing in the expendi- 


- ture of the $4 billion fund will be required to requisition 


their labor supply from the USES with the understanding 
that the latter will fill the requisitions from the certified lists, 
except as 10 percent or less of the persons may be drawn 
from the non-relief registrations. The WPA will maintain a 
current labor inventory of all relief persons eligible for em- 
ployment, showing their occupational characteristics, whether 
or not they have been assigned to projects, and their earnings 
after assignment. It is hoped that the USES will make sub- 
stantial inroads on this inventory through placement in sec- 
ondary private employment. 


AGES will be in the form of monthly “security pay- 
ments” or salaries with no deductions for time lost by 
weather conditions or temporary interruptions in the projects. 
Time losses arising from workers’ illness, however, will cause 
pay deductions. An elaborate schedule of monthly earnings, 
covering four degrees of occupational skill and adjusted to 
geographical regions and size of community, has been an- 
nounced, the rates ranging from $19 per month for unskilled 
labor in rural sections of the South, to $94 per month for 
skilled labor in New York City. These wages are to apply 
fundamentally to projects directly under WPA control; they 
will not govern the operations of the CCC, the highway 
departments, the PWA or the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Hopkins has been given authority to exempt other parts of 
the work program from complian¢e with these basic wage 
rates where he thinks this is necessary. A Labor Policies 
Board has been set up to help him iron out the many difficul- 
ties inherent in the wage question. 
Standard hours on WPA projects are to be eight a day, 
with a maximum of 140 hours a month. 
There are to be no wage adjustments to meet budgetary 
deficiencies, nor will there be reinvestigation of need after 
the certified person has once gone to work. An executive order 
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L ‘issued from the White House states that persons “certified by 
if the USES as eligible for employment on projects to be con- 
ducted by the WPA shall be regarded as continuously certi- 
fied for assignment . . . unless they are requisitioned by the 
| 7 USES for peonloraient on other projects, in other public 
work, or in private industry.” This would seem to give them 
security of tenure for an indefinite period with, however, a 
warning that this security will end when other jobs become 
available. 
The Treasury Department has been made responsible for 
all procurement, accounting and disbursement in connection 


__ with the program. Investigation of charges of irregularity are 
to be handled by a special bureau at the federal WPA office, 


_ provided through the US Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion although physical examinations are not being required 
_ in the certification process. An elaborate statistical organiza- 
tion is being set up for making periodic reports on employ- 
lf ment and labor ‘supply, progress of projects, usage of 
materials, and amounts of state and local contributions to 


work costs. Eleven area statistical offices are being established 


I to handle this work. 

| (Ose and other divisions of government are expected 

to furnish, in addition to funds for care of unemployables, 

t a reasonable proportion of the money, materials and services 
needed in the total program. In the case of large construction 
projects, they will be expected to make application for a 45 
percent grant from the PWA, putting up the rest them- 
selves or borrowing it from PWA if they so desire. Small 
' projects will get a larger percentage of federal money, but 
even here the cities are expected to chip in to the fullest extent 
possible. In certain states, the first being Alabama, Georgia 
_ and Indiana, local and state WPA projects have been grouped 
; into state programs and have received federal approval in that 
form, the non-federal contributions averaging about 20 per- 
cent of the total cost estimates. 
Projects coming up for approval are still routed through 
the intricate maze of boards and administrative procedures 
_ prescribed by the President in his executive order of May 6. 
_ The Division of Applications and Information and the Ad- 
- visory Committee on Allotments, both outside the WPA 
organization, serve as checks on hasty action and, presumably, 
on the pork-barrel desires of local politicians. Much of the 
_ politician-berated Ickes’ caution has been woven into the 
_ procedures surrounding the approval of projects—a develop- 
- ment that slows down progress now but looks toward better 
results in the long run. The Administration is still sensitive 
_ to the criticisms leveled against CWA. 
Politics will undoubtedly be present in many aspects of the 
works program, but it is apparently the intent of the Admin- 
istration to resist its intrusion into the area of selection and 
certification of workers. It is inevitable that the total works 
_ program, fer se, should constitute a political force of the first 
magnitude in the life of the nation. Social work’s greatest 
concern, however, is with the effect of political manipulation 
on people; and if those who must look to the government 
for aid are protected from the ward-heeler’s machinations, it 
is probably all that can be hoped for under the circumstances. 

Special groups are to be safeguarded under the works 
— in much the same way as under the old FERA set- 
p. There is to be a Division of Women’s Activities under 
a Ellen Woodward; a Division of Educational Projects 
der Aubrey Williams; and a Division of Professional and 
Public Service Projects under Jacob Baker. Transients are 
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Work of the Employment Ofthce 


qe office designated by the US Employment Service 

will interview, register, and classify all eligible per- 
sons and will perform the function of placement for all 
persons except those once assigned to WPA projects and 
except those who are directly transferred with their 
projects from the ERA to the WPA. 

After the registration and the occupational classification 
is completed, the employment office will incorporate the 
record of the new applicant into its master file, thus 
making the applicant available for employment in private 
industry, on work projects and in other public employ- 
ment. In addition, the employment office will maintain 
separate files for those eligible persons who are certified 
as receiving relief during May 1935 and those who are 
certified as accepted for relief subsequent to May 1935. 
The first file will be utilized to fill all requisitions for 
labor received from works projects; and as the several 
occupational classifications of this file are exhausted 
through employment, they will be augmented by persons 
taken from the file of those who are certified as accepted 
for relief subsequent to May 1935.—Section 6, Works 
Progress Administration Bulletin No. 7. 


to be considered eligible for certification to works projects 
provided they have been registered with a local transient cen- 
ter for a period of two weeks or more. There is some talk 
of devising special forestation and reclamation projects for 
transients, thus using them in mobile units where assignment 
of resident family men would not be feasible. 

While FERA personnel has been used almost without 
exception in manning the federal WPA organization there 
have been some shifts in the lineup. Lawrence Westbrook 
becomes assistant administrator in charge of regional field 
representatives and relations with state WPAs. Aubrey Wil- 
liams is assistant administrator in charge of Educational 
Projects and the Division of Intake and Certification, being 
assisted in the latter responsibility by Josephine Brown. In 
addition, Mr. Williams is executive for the new National 
Youth Administration and will, presumably, continue to deal 
with the states on relief matters as long as FERA grants are 
continued. 


Se workers, investigators and clerical persons em- 

ployed by state and local relief administrations are already 
losing their jobs or are being given notice of dismissal in 
anticipation of the liquidation of direct relief. How far this 
will go no one knows at the moment, nor is it possible to say 
how many will find berths in the WPA structure or in local 
relief units set up to take over the residual load. This dislo- 
cation and adjustment, difficult as it is for those personally 
affected by it, will not be deprecated by relief workers as a 
group if the job program really takes hold and works out to 
the best interests of the unemployed. It would be a calamity 
of the first order, however, should the relief organization be 
demobilized in the face of a continuing large-scale relief 
need, or before the public-works method of relieving unem- 
ployment had sunk permanent roots in our national planning. 
Neither of these hazards has been entirely removed from the 
relief scene, despite the progress made in setting up the WPA 
program. 


Berry Picking and Relief 


By KATHERINE BLAIR 


Acting Director of Relief, DeKalb Co., Alabama; formerly Case Worker, New Hanover Co., 


lina is an old one. he heavy seasonal crops, the de- 

mand for labor for intensive work over a few weeks, 
are conditions which the truck farmer has faced year after 
year. Strawberry picking, bean picking, lettuce cutting—each 
calls for thousands of hands for a brief season. Shortage of 
hands during the picking season is not a special 1935 curse on 
the farmer, but this year the farmer gives a reason for the 
shortage. “It’s the relief,” he says. 

The North Carolina strawberry crop was heavy this year. 
Growers called in available local labor and started hands pick- 
ing at the current price, 144 cents a quart. Calls to the Re- 
employment Bureaus in surrounding cities produced very lit- 
tle help. The growers, frantic over their failing crop, ap- 
pealed to relief offices. A statewide order was issued for the 
suspension of relief to Negroes who refused to accept farm 
employment, But the Negroes, denied relief, announced that 
they would go without food rather than work in the berry 
fields. Colored relief clients who had worked in the berry 
fields before came into the office with tales of pay withheld, 
of having to walk home, of sleeping in hay-mows, men, wom- 
en, children, rats and bugs together. One woman had con- 
tracted a venereal disease during her stay the last season, 
many had succumbed to lesser infections. 

At this point the Emergency Relief Administrator in Wil- 
mington asked a reporter from the Wilmington Star-News 
for an impartial survey of the situation. The reporter called 
back an hour later to express his regrets. Conditions in the 
strawberry fields were well known, he conceded, but the 
paper dared not air them. An appeal to the Raleigh News 
and Observer, edited by Josephus Daniels, brought no action. 

The Relief Administration then sent out its own investiga- 
tors to survey the Wallace area, from which growers had 
sent out a call for 1000 workers. A case worker accompanied 
by an impartial investigator made a five-day tour of the Wal- 
lace farms. T'wenty-one farms were visited. At ten of them, 
laborers were interviewed; at four, growers; and at seven, 
both farmer and hands. 

The prospectus drawn by the reemployment office and the 
State Commissioner of Labor was fair enough: 

The strawberry growers have offered to send trucks to va- 
rious points to haul workers to the fields, and have promised to 
feed and house them while there. A good picker can average 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day, and that would be clear money. 

The survey showed the reasons why relief clients pre- 
ferred home without relief to jobs in the berry field. 

The first deviation from the prospectus which met the 
writer was the “help wanted” ad. The morning paper had 
carried a call for 1000 hands. Yet the investigator at one 
o’clock on the same day found only two growers actually in 
need of labor, and they wanted five and six hands respectively. 
In every case the grower agreed that he could use more 
hands, but added that he could get along as he was. Most 
growers call for more labor than they require. A field over- 
manned is picked out in a half day instead of a full day, and 
obviously each picker’s earning power is cut in half. At the 
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same time, quarters are overcrowded. If the pickers’ cottage 
is made to house twenty persons it must care for thirty, and 
little relationship between size of house and size of labor 
force was found in the Wallace area. . 

In no instance did the investigator find board paid. Both 
pickers and growers declared this to be an unheard of practice. — 

From $1.50 to $2.00, the Commissioner of Labor and the © 
Reemployment office assured us, is an average day’s wage for 
a fair picker. To make $2.00 a man must pick more than 130 
quarts a day. In seventeen groups of workers interviewed, the 
mean (half more, half less) was between fifty and sixty 
quarts a day. At 11% cents a quart this means a daily wage of 
75 to 90 cents. Only five had picked as much as 100 quarts 
on any one day. One picker laughed incredulously at the 
question of anyone picking 200 quarts a day. “Nob’y ain’t 
picked as high as 150 in seven years,” she said. Out of the 
money made, food must be purchased and expenses paid at 
the worker’s home in town. Food is usually bought at a grow- 

s store where prices are high, or credit is arranged by the 
grower at a neighboring store. Checks are cashed in at the 
end of the week and payment for food deducted. 

How much cash is actually paid is difficult to deter- 
mine. Many of the workers save their checks and cash them 
in all at once as a simple preventive against spending too 
much. None of the savers knew exactly how much cash they 
should draw. Many of them could not multiply by 114. But 
average earnings are low. Four persons picking together for 
four days had $3.30 in cash after food had been paid for. 
This family had rent to pay in Goldsboro during their ab- 
sence and food to buy for the father left at home there. A 
white man and his wife made $2.00 for their four days’ work. 
Another white couple had cleared $1.00 for the same period. 
Pay for seventeen persons for a week’s work ranged from 
nothing to $2.60 each and this highest figure had not had 
food deducted. One report was given of a Negro boy clearing 
$7.01 for four days’ work, but the information did not come 
from the picker himself. The average cash earning in the — 
strawberry field, then, cannot with safety be estimated at 
more than 35 cents a day, Ste for eight or ten hours of | 
back-breaking work. 


HE season lasts at most six weeks—the fields are usu- 

ally picked out in three or four. The growers talk to their 
hands about camping out and “living it rough” for a few 
weeks. But it is scarely. to be wondered at that workers are 
loathe to leave the home in town and a safe and sure relief 
check to take up even a temporary abode in the quarters 
provided. 

The “strawberry cottage” is a long, rough plank house usu- — 
ally ventilated by a window at either end and a door in the 
center. In this house fifteen to thirty persons are housed. 
There is usually one long bunk stretching the full length of - 
one side. On this, pallets of straw are laid. Some of the 
houses provide separate rooms for men and women; most of 
them do not. 

A group of twelve white workers slept and ate in a one- 


room shanty built beside a pig pen. Sanitary conveniences 
were limited to “the woods.” The smell of pigs, food, and 
humans hung like fog. 
Eighteen Negroes were found “camping out” in a one-room 
hut with eight single bunks. More than half of them had sat 
up for two nights after their arrival. Compelled by their pro- 
tests the grower had offered the eight-bunk house, but prcm- 
ised no further accommodation for the eighteen men, women 
and children. This particular house had no kitchen. The 
workers cooked in the small kitchen of a house some fifty 
_ yards away, The nearest water was a pump a hundred yards 
in the opposite direction. 

One of the largest growers in the section, a Mr. Teachey, 
_ who leases the strawberry fields at the Penderlea Homestead 

farms, near Wallace, and runs a strawberry canning plant in 
Wilmington asked his hands to build their own bunks upon 
arrival. Cooking was to be done over camp fires. 

Conditions of housing vary, but in no case are living con- 
ditions adequate. We saw a few houses which had only three 
_ or four persons to a room, but such a house would probably 
__ be crowded beyond capacity if the grower found hands to fill 
it, Where conditions are decent the bunk houses are filled 
early in the season. The good employer is not usually hard 

pressed for labor. 
1 The grower except in a few isolated instances is not un- 
scrupulous. ‘His fault lies in painting a too-rosy picture for 
his prospective hands, and in his low standards as an employer. 

The worker’s complaints all boil down to one—uncer- 
tainty. If he decides to go to the berry fields he is crowded 
into a truck with twenty or thirty others and driven away. 
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promises much, but the worker is no loser entirely gullible. 
He has heard of truck loads of labor being auctioned off to 
the highest bidder among the growers, and he is too close to 
memories of his grandfather to accept this calmly. Perhaps 
the grower will pay all the cash due him, perhaps not. The 
house may be clean and spacious, according to his meagre 
standards of “camping out”—it may offer more dirt, crowd- 
ing and discomfort than he is ready to endure. The grower 
may be honest, as some of them are, but he may be “a hard 
one.” The.worker may be sent to overcrowded’ fields. He 
may find that his employer has packers in’ the field to sort 
over the berries before they are brought to the stands, and 
thus he is paid for picking forty quarts instead of the 120 
which he really picked. 

Similarly the relief organization is balked by uncertainty. 
There are farms which deal fairly with their employes. To 
such farms would we send labor, but most of these growers 
are not asking for hands. 

The social worker, in his official capacity, can not go far 
into labor controversy. He must prevent exploitation of the 
poverty-stricken on one hand; on the other, he must prevent 
the disintegration of labor, sustain men so that they will be 
fit for industry when industry has a place for them. Public 
relief affords no real security. The family on relief cannot 
meet its actual minimum needs. If private employment can 
offer more, we send it men. But we can hardly abandon our 
people to industry or agriculture which offers them less than 
relief. Employers will have no difficulty in getting or keeping 
labor if they can guarantee a certain and adequate wage and 
decent conditions, The relief client and his family are not 
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a shade darker when she disagrees. Spend an hour 
with her and at the end you may be uplifted, irritated, 
i inspired or exasperated. One thing you will not be: indiffer- 

ent. That’s Neva Boyd. One of her associates summarized 
_ her teaching in a phrase: “Knowledge, techniques, perform- 
-ance—and a minimum of personal influence.” There’s no tie- 
up to a magnetic leader, no capitulation to individual charm. 
_ The uplift, irritation, inspiration or exasperation I spoke of 
comes from the impact of her ideas, not of her personality. 
Perhaps that tells us something about group leadership. 
_ We've always known that people change when they get 
‘together in groups, whether spontaneously or under some 
direction. Wise grandmothers for generations have said, 
“What that child needs is other children!” But until pretty 
recently we haven’t given any very profound study to just 
what happened, and why. Now, however, social group work, 
a vigorous, gangling tom-boy, grown up by guess and by gosh, 
suddenly demands recognition, challenges attention. 
_ The groups have been there, all the time: neighborhood 
gs, young people’s church societies, highschool cliques, 
cial sets’ of all kinds. The main consideration, for years, 
‘Was getting youngsters out of associations that we thought 
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might be bad for them and into affiliations that we hoped 
would be good for them. This wasn’t easy, but we kept try- 
ing—getting groups together, or transplanting them, whole, 
into new settings and watching what happened. Sometimes 
they took root. Sometimes they simply dissolved or blew up. 
Sometimes they dragged on appointing committees and elect- 
ing chairmen. Sometimes they grew positively starry-eyed 
over their leader, but drifted away when she moved to another 
city. 

When we finally got them marching as we sometimes did, 
following a flag with eager, lifted faces, our hearts swelled 
with satisfaction and pride. Beautiful, dignified words came 
innocently and eagerly from their lips: ““Honesty—loyalty— 
kindness—purity—” What more could we ask for our 
children? 

“A great deal more,” said Neva Boyd, emphatically. 
“There are two schools of thought in the group-work field. 
You are thinking now about the school that is spoken of as 
‘character building,’ with goals in the form of personality, 
of character traits, such as honesty, kindness, courage, sports- 
manship.” 

“And what’s wrong with them,” I asked, in my simplicity. 
“Don’t we want those fine things for our boys and girls?” 
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“Yes. But the other school of thought wants those quali- 
ties developed, along with many other qualities, out of a 
series of situations. Singling out a few ‘traits’ from a com- 
plex whole, and making them a goal of conduct would distort 
anybody’s behavior.” 

“Tt’s way over my head,” 
plainer?” 

She pondered a minute, and then spoke slowly. “I am 
thinking about some boys in a neighborhood I used to know. 
They were good children, according to their lights. They 
ran errands for their parents, and helped them in other ways. 
They would steal plur.bing from empty buildings and sell it 
to the junk man, then steal it from his wagon and sell it 
back to him. They hated policemen, because a cop had killed 
the uncle of one of their friends. It was no loss of status to go 
through juvenile court and be committed to St. Charles. St. 
Charles was a place where you got good eats. In their family 
life, and in their relationship to each other, they were quite 
moral as far as they understood what morality meant. But the 
whole pattern of life as they knew it was absolutely in con- 
flict with the pattern of life as we know it outside that 
neighborhood. 

“Now what good would it do those boys to teach them 
words like ‘honesty, loyalty, kindness and courage?’ Expe- 
rience had already taught them a limited and distorted mean- 
ing of some of those words. How could you show them what 
they meant in a world outside their experience? You can’t 
make a boy ‘kind’ by pinning a word on him like a label, 
before he has a chance to feel the emotion. After he realizes 
the emotion, he doesn’t need the word. And anyway, what 
right has anyone to limit another’s freedom of choice by hold- 
ing up before him someone else’s pre-conceived idea of kind- 
ness? When you equip him with ready-made answers, you 
deny him the right to use his own judgment in a situation 
as he senses it. He will never accept as cheerfully, or use as 
wisely, a moral code that is handed out to him as one he 
works out for himself.” 

“So far,” I agreed, “I follow you. But suppose a group of 
children, under wise leadership, could build a code for them- 
selves out of their own experiences. After enough situations 
had arisen in the process of living together so that they 
could decide what character traits were important, wouldn’t 
you hope that they would come out, on their own power, 
about where the ‘character building’ agency begins?” 


I confessed. “Can you make it 


le hope, above everything that‘they would have learned 

to exercise judgment. Somebody experimented with 
rats running a maze. There was a feed-box at one end, and 
only one way to get to it. The other openings were all blind 
alleys. After rats had run that maze six times, with the blind 
alleys closed, they were opened, so that the rats were ex- 
posed to the errors; it took them longer to run the maze, and 
get to the feed-box, than it did rats who had never run it 
before, and who were put in for the first time with all the 
alleys open. The habit of rigidity was detrimental to learn- 
ing. Now I would say that, within reasonable safeguards of 
course, the child ought to be exposed to the total problem w:th 
which he has to deal.” 

“Let’s try to get it down to ABC’s,” I pleaded. “First, a 
good group worker doesn’t hold up any pattern of conduct 
to a child, but tries to leave him free to exercise his judgment 
in normal situations as they come up. Second, a good group 
worker leaves the blind alleys open, unless there is a terrible 
pitfall at the end. Now let’s go back to your neighborhood 
gang. What would a good group worker have done? 
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“They had one, and he did do something. He led them, 
gradually, out of that little community into the big world | 
outside, where there were other behavior patterns and other 
standards, where the juvenile court wasn’t an every day oc- 
curence, and where policemen were people who directed the — 
trafic. He didn’t preach to them about their misdemeanors, — 
nor teach them a.code. He played baseball with them, and 
got them games with outside teams. Before they could play 
with the other teams they had to learn the official rules, in- 
stead of the scrub rules they had been using. One by one, 
he created situations which called for very slight subordina- 
tion to customs that were accepted outside that neighbor- — 
hood. Little by little, he inducted them into the standards of 
a larger society. Nothing would have been worse for those — 
boys than to walk in among them, put uniforms on them, and 
teach them an oath at the very beginning. By the time they — 
were able to understand what the oath meant they had 
grown beyond it.” 


‘a PORSS three,’ said I, “A good worker leads boys 

and girls gradually out of situations that conflict with 
generally accepted ideals, into situations where generally ac- 
cepted standards prevail. Away from scrub rules to official 
rules. Does that check as far as we’ve gone?” 

“Yes, but we haven’t yet touched on the essense of social 
group work at its best. While children are playing baseball, 
or building something, or rehearsing a play (it goes without 
saying, doesn’t it, that a good group worker knows his activ- 
ities?) two things ought to be happening to them. First, 
their own latent powers and abilities ought to be coming to 
the surface. This doesn’t happen if a leader decides things for 
them. They should be finding new, interesting things that 
they like to do, and can do well, and some of these things 
ought to be things they can only do together. As they do 
more and more things together, they should be losing, grad- 
ually, the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ in the feeling of ‘we’ and 
‘ours.’ The philosophy of it, in group-workers’ shop talk, is: 
in developmental group life the satisfaction of the unit 
holds first place and the wishes of the individual are relative 
tocit,”’ 

“Point four then: A good group worker knows his stuff, 
as far as activities are concerned, and is resourceful enough 
to open all sorts of doors to youngsters through which they 
can walk on their own feet. And point five would be to 
choose activities that would lead those children away from 
individualism in to collectivism, and away from competition 
into cooperation, developing among them the kind of thing 
you find in a happy family.” 

“The kind of thing that is the basis of every successful 
marriage,” said Neva Boyd, “the only thing that will ever 
really resolve the difficulties of capital and labor, or give us 
a world court, or wipe out war. If we could only give enough 
children, everywhere, that kind of leadership . . . if we could 
do it quickly enough . . . reach enough children . . . all kinds 
of children, not just ‘problem’ children . . . in big cities, in 
little towns, out in the country, children of the rich as well 
as the poor... .” 

If you have read this far you will perhaps realize what 
came to me suddenly right then. We started out with a per- 
sonality and a controversy—with Neva Boyd and two quite | 
different schools of thought in relation to group work. We 
had gotten away from both of them; outside of them and 
away beyond them. a 

And that it seems to me tells all that a short short story 
can tell about good group leadership. 


WAN CLAGUE, in analyzing the Workers’ Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill [See The Lundeen Bill in 
c Action, by Ewan Clague, Survey Midmonthly, May 
1935, page 134] concludes that in its present form the bill 
must be classified as a “quack remedy.” He bases his criticism 
on the practical aspects of the measure, not on its objectives. 
His major criticism is that the estimated cost of the measure 
? exceeds the fund-raising capacity of the federal government. 
_ The point at issue is the $7 billion beyond the resources ad- 
mittedly available. 
Can a degree of security for every unemployed worker be 
obtained by more “practical” methods than those offered in 
this bill? Essentially the question is whether you can give 
relief without spending money. 
The Workers’ Bill recommends that funds be derived from 
capital surpluses and profits, eliminating funds derived from 
wage earners by sales tax or otherwise. Its advocates believe 
that the maximum cost will be cut by employment generated 
through the expenditure of benefits, and that the balance 
could be raised by income and inheritance taxes and a levy on 
corporation surpluses. They set the cost of the bill at $5,800,- 
000,000 beyond present relief expenditures, or approximately 
the amount that is available from income taxation. 
Let us assume that this estimate is incorrect, that the addi- 
tional $7 billion must be obtained through a capital levy. 
Corporations hold net surpluses (undivided income) as bank 
deposits and securities amounting to $36 billion. The United 
States income tax reports for 1932 show, for corporations, 
cash assets in till or in bank amounting to approximately $16 
billion, and other investments of $76 billion exclusive of 
capital assets in plant and equipment. In part these are assets 
or reserves against future liabilities, and in part surplus. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the transfer of cash and 
securities from corporation owners to government revenues 
would have the drastic effect on market values anticipated by 
Mr. Clague. Seven billion dollars is a relatively small frac- 
tion of the total value of privately-owned capital assets and 
securities to be transferred in any one year. President Roose- 
velt has recently recommended increased inheritance taxes 
which are similarly a conversion of privately owned capital to 
government funds. Market values are an index of potential 
profits and of management and not of the character of the 
security holder. The important problem to be considered in 
capital taxation is whether the government is to become the 
holder of the securities of private industry. 
The second objection raised by Mr. Clague and others to 
' the Workers’ Bill is that with compensation set at average 
__weekly earnings, only those capable of earning more than the 
amount of benefits would possess any real inclination to re- 
_ turn to work. This tendency, it is argued, would increase the 
average earnings of workers remaining at employment but 
would also create new groups of below-the-average workers. 
Mr. Clague apparently believes that we must have low wages 
order to increase the number of jobs. This is sound ortho- 
economics but destructive social-welfare theory. 
It is not clear how a compensation system could increase 
ee oloyment and real wages at the same time. If the aver- 
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age earnings of employed workers rise it is self-evident that 
the expenditure of their wages as well as the expenditure of 
benefits would necessarily result in increased production and 
consequently increased labor at least in the consumers goods 
industries. The only adverse possibility is that profits would 
tend to increase faster than wages and remain as at present, 
frozen as unused credit. 

Social work experience demonstrates that relief recipients 
are eager to return to employment, given decent wages and 
working conditions. (See FERA Research Bulletin No. 
5499, Alleged Refusal by Relief Clients to Accept Jobs 
Offered.) One out of every six relief clients today has a job 
but has to have his inadequate wages supplemented by relief. 
Must we forever set the amount of relief so low that any 
wage attracts the relief client? 

Mr. Clague prophesies that the enactment of the Work- 
ers’ Bill would mean the collapse of the economic system 
because of increased unemployment and increased benefits 
and an orgy of printing-press inflation. He presents a para- 
doxical picture of a disastrous fall in security values, an in- 
crease in unemployment, an increase in the average earnings 
of employed workers, an abnormal inflation in prices and a 
final coliapse of the economic system. Surely not all of these 
horrendous results could occur together or in sequence as the 
result of spending $7 billion additional each year to provide 
unemployed wage earners with regular income. 


ARES sweeping predictions not only demolish the bill 
but, unfortunately for the argument, also dispose of all 
adequate relief measures. Present relief funds have been 
largely obtained through borrowing. Eventually, although per- 
haps more slowly, such borrowing would involve the govern- 
ment in the taxing difficulties foreseen by Mr. Clague. If 
relief is to be adequate more funds must be obtained and 
more clients given relief. As between $16 billion for the 
Workers’ Bill and approximately $7 billion for the present 
work and relief measures, it is merely a question of time. If 
we refuse to give adequate relief to millions of unemployed 
because such relief obstructs their return to private employ- 
ment at wages which may be lower than the relief grants, we 
thereby do not decrease the ranks of the unemployed or in- 
crease the wages of those who earn more than the standard 
relief, but further depress the living standards of the unem- 
ployed and lower prevailing wage rates. 

Is it “practical” social security to exclude all the unem- 
ployed who are not destitute, provide less than adequate relief 
in order to bulwark low wages in private industry, and de- 
rive relief funds from direct or indirect sales taxes which 
depress the purchasing power of the lower income groups? 
We can accept the suggestion that details of administrative 
procedure would need to be elaborated were the Workers’ 
Bill to go into operation. But if we are to obtain security for 
all of the unemployed, if we are to provide adequate bene- 
fits and derive these benefits from surplus income and capital 
rather than from the wages, savings or insurance of wage 
earners, we need approximately the proposals of the Work- 
ers’ Unemployment Insurance Bill. 
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ESIDES having the largest and most oddly assorted 
B collection of local poor laws in the United States, 
Pennsylvania has also the doubtful distinction of be- 
ing in a class by itself for the amount of state funds which it 
allocates as aid to privately controlled institutions. At the last 
regular legislative session this biennial appropriation came to 
$9,377,950 distributed among 244 privately supported hospi- 
tals and agencies for the care of dependents, over the services 
of which the commonwealth has no adequate control. 

This system has developed, without doubt, at the expense 
of the state’s own institutions and has contributed, it seems 
clear, to the neglect by the state of some of its own re- 
sponsibilities. So evident were its confusions and inequalities 
that the State Welfare Commission appointed last year a sub- 
committee consisting of Margaret C. Madeira, Dr. Earl D. 
Bond and J. Prentice Murphy, to examine the whole situa- 
tion and propose measures by which its worst defects might 
be eliminated. The report based on this committee’s study 
has been published as Special Bulletin No. 63 of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Welfare, Harris- 
burg. The committee neither advocates nor condemns the 
state-aid system, but presents seven principles formulated as 
a guide to the better allocation of appropriations. These prin- 
ciples open up the whole question of state aid in Pennsylvania 
with implications that extend to every state where the system 
is in operation. They therefore merit discussion. 

1. No institution or agency should receive state aid unless 
the service it renders is one for which there exists a generally 
recognized need. 

2. No institution or agency should be given state aid 
which, though qualified as far as No. 1 is concerned, does 
not meet an established local need. 

These two principles, if acted upon, would prevent the 
appropriation of funds to agencies that exist under bequests 
which limit their ability to adjust to present conditions, or 
which have been set up primarily as monuments to one or 
another philanthropist. 

It is pointed out that agencies which receive inadequate 
local support and which may actually be inefficient are some- 
times the ones selected for subsidy. Such agencies may indeed 
be kept alive by these public grants secured through the 
efforts of a friendly legislator, eager to win support. 

3. No institution or agency should receive state aid unless 
a coordinated statewide program will be promoted by the 
services of such institution or agency. 

This is applicable alike to the state-aided hospitals, to the 
institutions and agencies for the blind, and to the children’s 
agencies. In the case of the hospitals, the committee points 
out that while the Department of Welfare has done a great 
deal to secure the allocation of appropriations on the basis 
of proper accounting for free service rendered, “the legisla- 
ture has been free to appropriate without regard to the 
recommendations of the Department” which also “has had 
no control over the establishment of new hospitals up to 
1933, and today has no control over the expansion of existing 
hospitals, either as to plant or as to function.” Consequently 
there is, the committee finds, considerable evidence that state 
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aid to hospitals has actually encouraged over-hospitalization 
in some centers while others, notably in the rural sections, 
are without adequate hospital facilities. 

In the child-caring field, the committee finds that “we 
have hardly scratched the surface in regard to a sound and 
comprehensive state plan for the care of dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children,” and that in consequence such ap- 
propriations as are made to children’s agencies bear no rela- 
tion to a coordinated program of service. 

4. Either no institution or agency performing a given ser- 
vice shall be considered eligible for state aid, or all such insti- 
tutions and agencies shall be so considered. 

The committee questions “the practice of discriminating, 
as the constitution compels us to do, against sectarian hospi- 
tals which qualify for state aid in every other respect,” and 
at the same time asks ‘‘why should the state grant aid to one 
‘day nursery when there are approximately fifty day nurseries 
in the state?” And why should five agencies carrying rela- 
tively few cases in the field of care for unmarried mothers 
and their children, receive $8000 from the state, when re- 
ports to the Department of Welfare indicate that there were 
3346 illegitimate children under agency care in 1933? 

5. No institution or agency should be given state aid whose 
policy is not in harmony with the policy of the state as 
formulated by the Department of Welfare. 

6. No institution or agency should receive state aid which 
does not at least conform to the. minimum standards set by 
the state. 

‘These recommendations open up the whole question of the 
relation of subsidies to the services of the Department of 
Welfare. Inadequate appropriations to the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Fund coupled with subsidies to children’s institu- 
tions intent upon maintaining a clientele and “operating in 
apparent ignorance of the security and protection offered to 
children” through mothers’ assistance as well as “other re- 
sources for family relief,” are patently absurd. Nor is it less 
ridiculous to charge the Department of Welfare with the 
responsibility of maintaining minimum standards of care in 
children’s agencies and then to appropriate money to some 
which do not meet these standards. Since “private agencies 
have received aid whose services were a clear duplication of 
tax-supported public agencies,” the committee makes the 
rather obvious recommendation that information actually on 
file with the Welfare Department should be used in deter- 
mining how much aid, if any, the agencies should receive. 

7. State aid should be given on an equitable basis and so 
far as is possible on the basis of service. ; 

This would seem to be obviously desirable if state aid is 
to be continued, and the committee, as noted, was not pre- — 
pared to recommend the abolition of the system. The reader — 
may wonder, nevertheless, whether, if all the steps recom- — 
mended by the committee were taken, and subsidies were — 
made as payment in return for service rendered, some evils 4 
inherent in the system would not remain. 

In the first place, there is a question of the justification 
of voting tax money to the use of privately supported agen- 
cies and institutions while agencies and services for which the 
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state has assumed full responsibility are limited in their oper- 
ations by inadequate appropriations. In the second place, 
there is the situation created by giving a quasi-public char- 
acter to subsidized private agencies where adequate control 
of policy and program is practically impossible, while at the 
same time the private agencies are limited in the exercise of 
their proper function by reason of their dependency upon 
‘public support. Nor can we overlook the damaging effect of 
the system upon the legislature itself, when appropriations 
are “traded” for the support of other measures. 

It may be objected that the system is so deeply rooted in 
Pennsylvania that it could not be discontinued without seri- 
ous loss to the people of the commonwealth. This would be 
especially true of hospital service, since the free care rendered 
by the private hospitals is at least partly paid for by state 
subsidy. The report recommends, in fact, that in view of the 
present financial difficulties of the hospitals and the com- 
paratively inexpensive character of clinic work, the aid now 
{ given for ward care only, be extended to outpatient service. 
It might be possible, however, to face the situation differently 
and to avoid financial disaster to hospitals, as well as the 
evils of the subsidy system. 

If the funds at present voted to institutions for the care 
of the sick were placed in the budgets of the various state 
agencies responsible for relief to families, and if persons re- 
ceiving such relief and in need of medical service were then 
given an order enabling them to purchase that service at an 
appropriate institution, there would be no problem of equal- 
izing grants on the basis of service rendered. 


ee OUCH the present system of poor relief in Pennsyl- 
vania is so chaotic that no statements can be made about 
any general policy, most poor districts, as pointed out in a 
recent study of poor-relief administration, provide some form 
of medical care to outdoor-relief recipients. This may include 
hospitalization in an institution conducted by poor-relief au- 
thorities, but in 224 of the states’ 425 poor districts, persons 
receiving outdoor relief are sent to public and private hospitals 
for care. There is no reason why, therefore, if a reorganized 
modern system of local relief is to supersede the Elizabethan 
poor laws now in operation in the state, the local public wel- 
fare department could not purchase needed medical care for 
its clients from the local institution best equipped to give it. 
Undoubtedly such a department would tend to diversify the 
services it could offer, since the whole county welfare plan 
implies a use of case work in the administration of relief. 
Persons not otherwise on relief, but in need of medical ser- 
vice, might thus receive such service on furnishing the proof 
of eligibility usually required for free hospital care. 
It should be remembered that state funds can very prop- 
_ erly be given as grants in aid to smaller political subdivisions, 
and that such grants may be effective in maintaining stand- 
ards of service in the local units. Subsidies for children’s 
work in Pennsylvania today are manifestly so inadequate and 
$0 poorly distributed that there could be little argument 
against their discontinuance in favor of, let us say, grants 
to local welfare units for the care of children, probably in 
foster homes, but possibly, under some circumstances, in 
re private institutions also. 
“In this way, public money would be spent directly on be- 
“half of the family or individual who is a charge of the state 
or county. The public authority purchasing this service, might 
‘Op! erly investigate its quality, and if it were found to be 
factory, could withdraw the client, plainly a much 
sult procedure than to withdraw the subsidy. 
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Perhaps this generation of social workers which is living 
through the process of ‘making relief respectable’ for the 
unemployed, will be able to utilize this experience in rein- 
terpreting the basic poor-law concept as it applies to all who, 
for whatever cause, must look to the community for support. 

If this is done, and the recipients of public relief are given 
cash with which to purchase the necessities of life, supple- 
mented by special orders for medical service which cannot 
be budgeted, or for such other forms of institutional care as 
may be required, the danger of “demoralizing” the relief 
recipient will be lessened, and the necessity for subsidizing 
private agencies giving service to the poor will be eliminated. 


Children Charged with Murder 
Chee again the public has been shocked, a magistrate 


stunned,” and the press excited because children have 
been formally cited with murder. A recent case involved 
three lads in Jamaica, N. Y., one aged eleven and two thir- 
teen, who confessed shooting an unemployed man asleep in a 
vacant lot, during an adventure-seeking night of prowling. 

Although, as usually happens in such cases, the grand jury 
before which the case was brought refused to indict and re- 
ferred the boys to the Children’s Court, which in turn com- 
mitted them to juvenile institutions, the charge was a sharp 
reminder that, according to the statutes of New York and of 
numbers of other states, it is possible for children to be tried 
in criminal court and sentenced to death, or to life imprison- 
ment. It seems apparent that such handling of these cases is 
not sufficiently regularized nor its issues well enough under- 
stood by the public to be left to a grand jury decision which 
might, in a particular case, feel the weight of hostile public 
opinion. 

Cases where children become involved in homic:de charges 
crop up more frequently than the average person is prone to 
believe. In states where all juvenile cases involving homicide 
charges are excepted from juvenile court jurisdiction, the law 
usually provides that these may be tried before an adult crim- 
inal court. Actually, such charges may be and frequently are 
dropped, and the child brought before a juvenile court as 
delinquent or neglected, unless the case is handled on the 
basis of a psychiatrist’s report of mental incompetency. 

The most seasoned worker with juveniles seems not to 
recall a case, in recent times, where indictment and prosecu- 
tion actually have led to the death penalty for a juvenile. 
Examples are not far to seek however in which criminal 
prosecution has put a child under life sentence. A conspicu- 
ous case occurred in the state.of Washington in 1931, when 
a twelve-year old drew a life sentence which, presumably, he 
is now serving. 


| pee regarding juveniles and determining the age limits 

differ disconcertingly from state to state, but laws which 
allow legal juveniles to be put through adult procedure when 
homicide is involved are common throughout the country. 
In their wake follows the sobering possibility of life sentence 
or even the death penalty for crimes committed by children, 
a possibility which will stand unless or until all states put 
juvenile offenses without exception under the original juris- 
diction of the juvenile court. Also, perhaps, until states can 
reach some agreement upon what constitutes a juvenile. A 
standard juvenile court law, drawn up by a committee of the 
National Probation Association a decade ago and revised in 
1933, has been a guide in the right direction, but few states 
have begun to approach its ideal—R. L. 


Kith and Kin and Nest Kegs 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


aS DON’T care if he is 

| their son. It isn’t decent 

to leave that old couple 

in that awful tenement with 

that cat of a daughter-in-law 

and that raft of children devil- 
ing them day and night.” 

Miss Bailey, who, when 
loaned to the old-age assistance 
department had _ naively 
thought that life would be 
simpler there than in the home- 
relief division, scanned the 
pages of the record as the 
worker sputtered on. 

“The old man sleeps on the 
kitchen floor, and the old wom- 
an wherever she can crawl in. 
They never have a cent of 
their own allowance to spend 
for themselves. That daugh- 
ter-in-law grabs it all; and the 
son is such a rabbit that he 
lets her, They’re really a nice 
old couple and there’s no reason in the world why, with the 
allowance they’re entitled to, they shouldn’t have a couple 
of rooms where they could have privacy and quiet.” 

“But what about this?” Miss Bailey read from the record, 
“They will not consider any arrangement other than living 
with their son and his family.’ That was six months ago. 
Have they changed their minds?” 

“No, they haven’t. That’s just the trouble. They told me 
yesterday that every time they walk by the City Home they 
thank God for their pension so they can go on living with 
their son. They think that what they call their ‘place’ is 
with their son, that they and he too would be shamed before 
the world if they left him—and a fat lot he cares so long 
as their allowance comes in regularly. No, you can’t reason 
with them. And now there’s another baby coming and the 
son has only two days work a week. So it seems to me that 
the time has come when, for their own good, they must be 
moved whether they like it or not.” 

“Now hold on a minute,” Miss Bailey wagged a finger 
at her visitor, “Where do you get that ‘must?’ It isn’t in 
the law as I’ve read it. And making people do things for 
their own good—well, if I know anything about human 
nature there’s no percentage in that for anyone.” 

“But do you mean to say you’d not turn a hand to get 
them out of that place?” 

“Not unless they asked for it. And even then I’d try to 
keep them in the neighborhood and as close to the family 
as I could. You are seeing only the outer shell of their lives. 
You fail to realize the comfort they find in keeping to the 
tradition that old parents always have a place in their son’s 
home, and the inner dignity they have from living there, 
wretched as it is.” 

“But when the new baby comes 

“Now you're talking about something else—a new factor 
in the situation which may change the old peoples’ ideas. 


to themselves? 


dont blame him a bit? 


” 


Miss Bailey Says... 
The right of old people to live their 


own lives 1s not always as simple as it 
_seems. What should a worker do, for in- 
stance, about— 


The old couple who insist on living miserably 
with their improvident son and his out-size family 
though their allowance would permit decent rooms 


The old couple whose son, in another city, rebels 
at taking them to live with his family and you 


The old man of seventy-five with a middle-aged 
wife and a flock of minor children with little if 
any visible means of support? 

The old couple who, you discover, are concealing 
insurance policies and savings accounts in the inter- 
est of their feeble-minded daughter? 


We'll just have to wait and 
see. But in any case they must 
come to it themselves in their 
own way. Their tie to the son’s 
family is probably their most 
valuable possession.” 

“You say that—but you’ve 


tered the visitor. 

“T don’t need to. Except for 
loss of face, the old people 
would probably be better off 
right now in rooms of their 
own. But what about the fu- 
ture? It is as sure as taxes 
that as time goes on they will 
need more looking after, more 
protection of a kind that 
neither you nor I, nor the best 
welfare department on earth 
can give them. And believe me, 
when that time comes a tie 
even to a pretty poor family is 
a whole lot better than none.” 

“Just the same I think it’s outrageous for that old man 
to sleep on the kitchen floor.” 

“So do I. But don’t forget that while we are outraged he 
is thanking God he has a place with his son and is not sleep- 
ing in a clean white bed in the City Home.” 

Workers in the comparatively new field of old-age as- 
sistance realize that old people are not usually as isolated as 
the phraseology of the law often assumes. Most of them 
have kith and kin so that the worker must deal, not with the 
old people alone, but with whole family situations. 

“Most of our cases with families involved are simple. The 
little cash allowance resolves difficulties and permits the old 
people to live out their lives in their own circle of relation- 
ships,” said a worker whose district covers country and 
city. “The hard cases are those with factors other than 
economic, where the kin have rights as well as the old people. 
We have a case where the rights of the family, of the old 
people and of the state are all mixed up together. This old 
couple are pretty terrible. I suspect that they drink up their 
allowance the week they get it and beg the rest of the month. 


Their only son ran away when he was a boy. Years later © 


he turned up a respected citizen upstate, with a wife and 
two promising children. He had moved to an entirely differ- 
ent level of existence from that of his parents. We are in 
duty bound to maintain these old people at as small expense 
to the state as possible. The place for them, by that measure, 
is in their son’s home with their allowance budgeted on a 
‘share the expense’ basis. But the old people have no tie to 
their son, and want to stay on in their disreputable shack 
near their rowdy old cronies. The son sees his whole life and 


never seen the family,” mut-. 


the future of his children destroyed if he has to take these — 


deplorable old parents into his modest home. His wife is 
desperate at the prospect. His earnings are so reduced that 
he cannot contribute to their support. And yet, under a strict 


interpretation of the law the old couple should be moved. 
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The state would save about $20 a month by the transaction. 

“What are we doing about it? Well, we’re keeping the 
case open. Maybe the son’s earnings will pick up and he can 
contribute to the old folks’ support. Maybe they will change 


_ their ways—or something. We are giving time a chance. 


_ Thank goodness the law in this state gives some leeway.” 
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___ If old age were a neat compartment which did not over- 
lap on other generations, life would be much simpler for 


_ social workers. But old people do have ties, indeed responsi- 


bilities to younger people which are not always easy to fit into 
the responsibility of the state. Old men, especially if lately 
bereft of an elderly wife, have a way of taking on a new 
and younger partner; more than one old woman has been 
known to marry the town bum on the strength of her $30 
a month “government pension.” The old-age administration 
has rules for what they call these “fractional families.” An 
old person living alone, without relatives to contribute, gets 
an allowance to cover his rent, food, light, heat and so on. 
But when an ineligible partner comes in many of those items 
are halved since the state supplies to the eligible person only 
his proportion of the joint expense of the household. Thus 
the new partner finds that he must hustle as he has before. 
“Mixed ages in a family are most difficult to reconcile to 
the philosophy of old-age assistance when there are minor 
children for whom there is little or no visible means of sup- 
port,” said one of the staff in the old-age bureau of a large 
city welfare department. “The situations that distress us most 
are those in which some other department could save the 
beans if it were not so tied up with statutory limitations that 
it can’t act until after the beans are spilled. I’m thinking of 
the Abbaza family. He’s a likeable old soldier-of-fortune of 
seventy-five who twenty years ago settled down and took him 
a wife years younger than himself who produced six daugh- 
ters, the oldest now eighteen, the youngest four. When the 
old man’s heart went bad and he had to give up peddling, 
he applied for an allowance and got it, not very large of 
course as it was fixed by his share of the household expenses. 
Finally the oldest girl got working papers though she’s never 
made more than $12 a week. And that, with the old man’s 
allowance, is all the family has to live on. The girl is ter- 
ribly discouraged and ready to break down. Of course as 
soon as the old man dies the mothers’ aid bureau will step 
in, but how much better if it could come now instead of 
waiting for the inevitable, while the problems of the family 
grow steadily worse. Isn’t it amazing that our laws compel 
our public agencies to operate in airtight compartments?” 
Most people have a general impression that old folk come 
to old-age assistance in a destitute condition. As a matter of 
fact the great majority of them—80 percent in Massachusetts 
—have assets of some kind. But they are rarely income- 
producing—an old house they can’t eat; insurance good only 
when they die; savings rapidly approaching exhaustion. 
Here again the worker encounters family complications, 
for where there is property there are heirs, and tense emo- 
tions all around. Most states providing old-age allowances 
require that property be assigned to the state, subject to the 
life interest of the client. Such assignment is thus only a 
gesture while the old person lives. After his death his funeral 
-expenses are the first charge and the state’s reimbursement 
_ for its outlay the second. The heirs get what is left. 
“But it isn’t just the heirs who are tense,” said the worker 


in a small eastern city, “The old people themselves get 
_ pretty worked up over ‘turning over to the state’ as they put 
it, the nest egg which represents the only tangible thing 


they have to show for a life time of effort. Very often their 
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attempts to conceal assets are not an evidence of dishonesty 
but a habit and belief. Not long ago we discovered that an 
old couple who were getting the full allowance had a $1000 
life policy, and an $800 savings account that didn’t appear in 
the record. They sincerely believed that this property did 
not belong to them. They had saved it painfully so that their 
middle-aged feeble-minded daughter could ‘keep her home’ 
when they were gone. 


“VW ELL, there was the law, plain as day, and so we had 

to try to,make the old couple see the justice of the 
state’s position, and to understand that only an institution 
would protect the daughter as they had protected her. And 
a fine job that was! I think something like the Rock of 
Gibraltar went out of their lives when they signed the 
necessary papers. 

“Occasionally, not often, we discover assets far above the 
limit set for eligibility. We can then bring recovery pro- 
ceedings, but before we do so we talk over the situation with 
everyone concerned and offer a chance to make restitution. 
Most of these situations are legacies from the months when 
the law was new and our investigation methods sketchy. 
We have fewer of them now that our methods are better. 
Our difficulties arise more frequently over concealed re- 
sources of children. If the resources are small we try to con- 
sider the whole family situation and to give everyone time 
to make the adjustments before taking the case to court. 

“And the misunderstandings and the battles that can come 
from insurance policies! I’m reminded of old Sam Jenkins 
and his policy of $1200 on which his son, as beneficiary, has 
paid the premiums for twenty years while his creditors stood 
by ready to pounce. The doctor’s bill for young Sam’s last 
two babies is one item charged against old Sam’s policy. 
Young Sam had to assign his rights to the state, but he 
had something on his side, as any case worker will recognize. 
Do you suppose that out of the experience of us pioneer 
states in old-age assistance will come laws more flexible in 
their approach to the whole human situation ?” 

A routine, bookkeeping attitude toward old-age assistance 
is, say the experienced workers, to be avoided like a plague. 
If the law is rigid the greater the need for imagination and 
resourcefulness in its administration. After all the purpose 
of even badly drawn laws is, they remind themselves, se- 
curity for the old folk. The law may assure material security, 
but the equally important factor of emotional security de- 
pends largely on the workers. “The fear and dread of insti- 
tutions, no matter how good, which most old people have, 
should show us that satisfying their material needs is not 
enough. We can budget their food and shelter, but we must 
understand their emotional involvements, and must recog- 
nize their need of family relationships, of participation in the 
going business of life and of keeping face on those things 
which to them represent status.” 


T His series of intimate discussions of 

day-to-day contacts of workers and su- 
pervisors with predicaments of families on 
relief, has been reprinted from the begin- 
ning, March 1933 to April 1935 inclusive, 
in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey Says... . 
Thirty cents each postpaid from The Sur- 


vey. Details of quantity rates on request. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


Town Meetings on the Air 


HAT arch-inventor, Benjamin Franklin, would have 

been astonished if he had returned to America some 
Thursday night in June to find the town meetings of his time 
recreated through the force with which he himself experi- 
mented with kite and key. Under the auspices of the League 
for Political Education, America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air first rippled out over a National Broadcasting Company 
hookup on Decoration Day from the Town Hall in New 
York City. Before the week was up, the League had received 
2368 letters, coming from most corners of the map and most 
kinds of people. Cranks and illiterate correspondents were 
conspicuous by their absence. That first meeting was on the 
topic Which Way America, with fascism, socialism, com- 
munism and democracy bespoken respectively by Lawrence 
Dennis, Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste, and Raymond 
Moley. Here, as in the succeeding sessions, was exemplified 
the aim of the League—to open a nation-wide, non-partisan 
forum. There is a supersensitive microphone to pick up the 
questions from the floor in the discussion period that follows 
the announced speakers and one of the most frequent requests 
from the radio audience was to have more time for these 
questions. Later meetings, received with equal enthusiasm, 
considered the security bill, organized labor and recovery, 
foreign policy and the road to recovery, in each case dis- 
cussed by eminent speakers of varying views. 

‘Town meetings of the air now are on a summer holiday, 
but are to be resumed in the early fall. Already the series 
seems to have disproved the old objection that radio audi- 
ences won’t listen to ‘“‘educational” broadcasts, for the net- 
work over which these went out reported that even the high- 
salaried radio stars seldom have brought so immediate and 
enthusiastic a response. The idea and the informality of the 
method seems to have caught the imagination of the audience; 
many letters remarked, “TI’ll be at town meeting next Thurs- 
day night.” Benjamin Franklin could not have guessed that 
his key could have unlocked a way to help keep some measure 
of old-fashioned democracy in a time when the village green 
has become a continent. 


Letters and the Law 
| (Aree questions of the federal power to deal 


with social and economic problems are involved in last 
month’s decisions on New Deal legislation. 

The AAA processing taxes were brought up against the 
same sort of barrier that checked NRA in full career, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston in a two-to-one decision 
declaring them an unconstitutional assumption of authority 
under the interstate commerce clause and also an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of legislative power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This ruling imperils the essentials of the vast 
and complicated agricultural program: the processing taxes 
by which the government seeks to maintain fair prices for 
agricultural products in relation to manufactured products; 
and the contracts under which the government puts money 
in the pockets of farmers who cooperate in the effort to hold 
down grain, cotton and livestock production to the level of 
“effective demand.” Until recently, the processing taxes were 


yielding a revenue of some $40 million a month. In the past 
two years, more than $900 million has been paid by Wash- 
ington to individual farmers under crop-limitation contracts. 
Another $700 million is obligated, and this will probably be 
increased by $400 million in the next few months if, as 
spokesmen for AAA have announced, the program goes for- 
ward pending a final decision by the US Supreme Court, to 
which the case has been appealed. 

In Ohio another federal appellate court dealt a blow to the 
PWA slum-clearance and housing program, holding that the 
government lacks power to condemn land for low-cost hous- 
ing projects. In an eloquent dissenting opinion, Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen, recognizing her associates’ distinction between 
the nature of state and federal sovereignty, argues that while 
the power of the state to undertake projects “which benefit 
the health, morals and welfare of its people’ stems from its 
police power, the federal government has similar authority 
from “the express and independent power of the Congress to 
levy and collect taxes and make appropriations to provide for 
the general welfare.” Spokesmen for the PWA Housing 
Division indicated that they will fall back on three proce- 
dures, each slower and more cumbersome than condemnation: 
obtain vacant land; build where the government can pur- 
chase directly from the owners without opposition ; turn over 
to local authorities the task of assembling land. 

After review by the Circuit Court of Appeals at New Or- 
leans, the TVA program is strengthened for new activity. A 
lower court had denied to the government the right to sell 
power beyond a surplus produced strictly as an incident to 
improving navigation or preparing for war. The appellate 
court decided unanimously that the government is at liberty 
to sell without limit all power produced by the exercise of 
commerce or war powers in building dams or otherwise 
controlling navigation. The court held: 


It is true that the Government of the United States cannot engage 
at will in private business; but it by no means follows that it can- 
not sell property which it owns, even though in doing so it may 
enter into competition with other public or private owners of 
property. 


The Wagner Act 
es Wagner National Labor Relations Law, providing 


new machinery to safeguard labor’s right to organize and 
bargain collectively, was enacted in late June. At this writ- 
ing (the end of July) the membership of the Board has not 
been announced. The bill was passed substantially in its orig- 
inal form [See The Survey April, 1934, page 125.] Two 
House amendments were eliminated in conference, one of 
them the provision that the group choosing a bargaining 
agency should be limited to the.employes of one concern. 
Instead, it was agreed in conference that the bargaining unit 
should be “employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or subdivi- 
sion thereof,” as determined by the Labor Board in individ- 
ual cases. Proportional representation in bargaining agencies, 
such as was provided by the late Automobile Labor Board, is 
specifically barred. Designation of company-dominated unions 
to represent employes is not permissible under the Wagner 


Act. This means either an about-face in attitude and practice 


in steel and certain other large industries, or a challenge to 
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the new Labor Board’s authority by these powerful groups. 

In line with the decision in the Schechter case, the Act re- 
stricts the Labor Board’s jurisdiction to collective-bargaining 
cases directly affecting interstate commerce. Moreover, the 
Board is not permitted to function in a mediatory capacity. 
It will have power to cite employers and workers to hearings 
and to subpoena records. Those found guilty of unfair labor 
practices as defined by the Act may be cited by the Board for 
contempt if the violations continue. Collective bargaining 
cases affecting intrastate commerce will be handled by the US 
Department of Labor, which will also handle disputes over 
wages and hours, except where collective bargaining in inter- 
state commerce is involved. 

The effectiveness of the law depends in part on the vigor 
and resourcefulness of the Board. The real responsibility, 
however, rests, as it should, with labor itself. The AF of L 
is handicapped in many areas by its craft structure and tra- 
dition. In certain basic industries, company representation 
plans are well intrenched. Rank-and-file industrial unions are 
weak and inexperienced, many of them actively opposed not 
only by employer groups but also by older and better estab- 
lished craft unions. The constitutionality of the law is ques- 
tioned from many quarters, and it will probably be started 
at the first opportunity on the tedious road to a US Supreme 
Court ruling. 

Though the law is scarcely the “new Magna Charta of 
labor,” which some enthusiasts held it to be, Senator Wag- 
ner’s courage and energy have set up new counterweights in 
the long effort to establish an equality of bargaining power 
as between worker and employer in modern industry. 


Civic Efforts Join 


HE American Civic Association and the National Con- 

ference on City Planning, both with more than twenty- 
five years behind them, have merged as the American Civic 
and Planning Association and will join in a single educational 
and promotional program. The new association, fortified by 
the goodwill and experience built up by its progenitors, has 
as its major purposes the promotion of public understanding 
and support of national, regional, state and local planning for 
the best use of urban and rural land, water and other natural 
resources; the advancing of higher ideals of civic life and 
beauty in America; and the safeguarding and development of 
natural wonders and scenic possessions, national and other 
parks and recreational facilities. 

As its president the new association has chosen Frederic A. 
Delano, former president of the American Civic Association, 
and as first vice-president, Harold S. Buttenheim, former 
president of the National Conference on City Planning. 
Harlean James is the executive secretary. The journals of 
the two organizations are combined in a new quarterly pub- 
lication, Planning and Civic Comment, issued from the 
Washington headquarters. 


Man and Nutrition 


RAT by taking thought mankind can add cubits not 
only to its stature but to the measure of its happiness 
was the exciting theme of the presidential address of Dr. 
James S. McLester before the last meeting of the American 
Medical Association, Nutrition and the Future of Man. 
Science promises “to those races who will take advantage 
of the newer knowledge of nutrition a larger stature, greater 
_vigor, increased longevity and a higher level of cultural at- 
_tainment.” The road to this happy goal, Dr. McLester de- 
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clared, lies in education—nutrition classes in the schools, the 
counsel of physicians, and so on—and in government. Prob- 
ably some twenty million Americans are living ‘“‘near or be- 
low the threshold of nutritive safety” because they cannot 
afford to buy the food they need for health. “This condition, 
if continued, will surely affect the health of the race. The 
income of these people must be raised or the price of food 
lowered.” Dr, McLester’s scholarly address outlined the 
double problem of the application of scientific knowledge to 
people: arousing the will to do and then ensuring the ability, 


~ when necessary by the will of all of us, which is government. 


It was a bit ironical that it was delivered before a profes- 
sional association which, to say the least, has not welcomed 
the suggestion that government help people to get access to 
the scientific knowledge and aid which its own members 
command. 


Bryn Mawr Summer School 
Oa and most famous of the summer schools for 


women workers, the Bryn Mawr School is holding its 
fourteenth session at Mt. Ivy, a camp near Pomona, N. Y. 
Though the Bryn Mawr College authorities and the direc- 
tors of the summer school long delayed any public statement 
as to the considerations which in December, 1934, led the 
college to refuse its campus to the 1935 session of the school 
[see The Survey, May 1935, page 147] the report of an out- 
side Cooperators’ Group organized by the New York City 
alumnae of the Affiliated Schools brought ‘the controversy 
into the open. The report, prepared by Mary van Kleeck of 
the Russell Sage Foundation and Dorothy Douglas of Smith 
College as a “fact-finding committee” was also signed by 
Mary R. Beard, Jerome Davis, Grace Hutchins, Alice F. 
Liveright, Mrs. William Z. Ripley, Maxwell Stewart. It 
was given to the press early in June. Six weeks later Mabel 
Leslie of the Women’s Trade Union League gave out a re- 
ply as chairman of the executive committee of the summer 
school. The Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin for July carries 
an article by Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn 
Mawr, on the Cooperators’ Group report and the altered 
relations between the college and the summer school. 

From these three public statements on the situation, it is 
clear that the difficulties have their roots in the increasing 
preoccupation of the school with current problems of eco- 
nomics and labor organization. 

During the 1934 session of the school, several teachers and 
students “‘observed”’ the conduct of a strike at Seabrook, N. J. 
On request of the college, the directors of the school had 
agreed, as they understood it, that summer school partici- 
pants would visit strikes only as individuals, not as representa- 
tives of the school. The trustees were not themselves agreed 
in their interpretation of this pledge. As it turned out, there 
was reference to Bryn Mawr in certain press stories of the 
strike. Some of the trustees felt that the pledge had been 
broken. On the other hand, the Cooperators’ Group report 
charged that Bryn Mawr’s present campaign for a million- 
dollar endowment heightened the concern of the trustees lest 
the name of the college should in any way be associated with 
industrial conflict. 

Following the 1934 session, the Bryn Mawr trustees made 
recommendations to the summer school directors, some of 
which were accepted, giving the college greater authority 
over the summer school on its campus. Exception was taken, 
however, to other points, including the suggestion that “the 
nominee for the directorship of the school be approved by the 
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executive committee of the board of directors of Bryn Mawr 
College and that the director be preferably a Bryn Mawr 
graduate.” Alternatives were proposed which were not ac- 
cepted by the trustees, with the result that the summer school 
had either to omit its 1935 session or hold it elsewhere. The 
van Kleeck-Douglas report criticizes the board for accepting 
this choice without public protest. To quote: 

The situation seems analogous to us to that of an industrial con- 
flict in which the workers of a shop are locked out by the em- 
ployer and instead of picketing and forcing the boss to a settle- 
ment they leave the scene of the conflict and look elsewhere for 
jobs. 

In her reply, the chairman of the summer school board’s 
executive committee holds otherwise, maintaining that 
...in view of the wide difference of opinion between the college 
trustees and the summer school board it seemed inadvisable to 
consider returning to the campus until a full understanding of 
school policies had been reached in order that the school might 
be completely assured that such divergent views on policies 
would never again interrupt the life of the school. 

From the current difficulties at Bryn Mawr there emerge 

two opposing concepts of workers’ education. The Coopera- 
tors’ Group essentially criticizes the affiliation of a workers’ 
school with a bourgeois college and ascribes these limitations 
to their joint program: 
The true purpose of a workers’ school to train for leadership in 
the labor movement has never been fully realized at Bryn Mawr 
because of the emphasis on loyalty and indebtedness to Bryn 
Mawr resulting in a sentimentalizing of the relations between 
the summer school and the college. 

President Park of Bryn Mawr submits that the summer 
school is not patterned on such workers’ projects as Brook- 
wood Labor College, and instead of being “‘a definite part of 
the labor movement and responsible to it . . . is not such a 
school and it cannot be criticized for failure to be something 
it never set out to be.’”’ She quotes the purpose of the school 
as defined in 1921 and restated in 1934, which reads in part: 
To offer young women in industry opportunities to study liberal 
subjects and to train themselves in clear thinking; to stimulate 
an active and continued interest in the problems of our economic 
order. ... The school . . . is conducted in a spirit of impartial 
inquiry with freedom of discussion and teaching. Thus the stu- 
dents should gain a truer insight into the problems of industry 
and feel a more vital responsibility for their solution. 

Miss Park suggests that: 

It may be that there is some middle form, short of the inde- 
pendent workers’ school, lying between the Bryn Mawr and the 
Brookwood plan, which could with time and quiet be finally 
worked out by School and College. 

To this end, conferences between representatives of Bryn 
Mawr and the summer school, begun in the early spring, are 
being continued. 


A Rule of the CCC 


jb spite of protests of the National Probation Association, 

backed by probation departments all over the country, the 
federal administrators of Emergency Conservation Work 
stand firm on a blanket rule which bars young men on proba- 
tion and parole from CCC camps. The rule, say ECW offi- 
cials, is not of their making but is written in the law: “No 
person under conviction of crime and serving sentence there- 
for shall be employed under the provisions of this act.” 
Moreover they hold that “experiments” in the early days of 
the camps in enrolling probationers were “unsatisfactory,” 
and that administrative difficulties would be certain “should 
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the way be opened to special exceptions.” In any case the Ad- 
visory Council for the ECW is unanimous in its approval of 
the policy and the President, it is said, “desires no change.” 

Discouraging as this stone-wall attitude is, the National 
Probation Association has by no means abandoned the fight 
for less rigidity and more discrimination. It does not ask that 
the camps be opened wide to all men on probation, but merely 
that enrolling officers consider the whole record of the appli- 
cant and not solely his probationary status. In support of its 
case the Association has gathered data from probation officers 
in nineteen states indicating the injustices and downright 
absurdities which result from a rigid application of the rule. 
There were, for instance, the three Indiana boys caught 
swimming in a gravel pit contrary to city ordinance. Two of 
them paid their small fine and cleared their records. The 
third was put on probation till he could raise the money. The 
two went to camp; the third was barred. 

The Association points out that, rule or no rule, a good 
many probationers actually are in CCC camps. Some have 
bootlegged themselves in, others have been accepted by enroll- 
ing officers exercising their discretion and relying on the 
judgment of the probation officers. There seems to be abund- 
ant evidence that probationers selected with care make 
creditable records in the camps. 

The Association stands its ground that probation is not a 
sentence for crime but is, in effect, a suspension of sentence, 
and that the ECW rule is a misinterpretation of the law. 


A Name and an Income 
Tes Modern Hospital has sent out an editorial plea for 


godfathers to name the kind of an institution for the care 
of the sick which is neither governmental nor operated for 
private profit. It is not that the nameless child is illegitimate. 
Far from it, it is an honored head of the family. But the 
family name of hospital now is borne also by so many 
younger offspring—government hospitals, proprietary hospi- 
tals and the like, that there is need for some special title to 
designate the institution that is private in much of its support 
and public in much of its service; which is voluntary in its 
founding and its giving, but fulfills an obligatory role in most 
communities. “Non-profit” is true only in a financial sense 
and applies equally to government institutions. 

The dilemma of a name illumines the financial straits into 
which these private, non-governmental, voluntary, non-profit 
—or what you will—hospitals have been brought by their 
own scientific development plus the special strains of hard 
times. Their appeal for help is not a cry of ‘“Wolf, Wolf.” 
What is happening in many places is shown in a recent state- 
ment of the United Hospital Fund of New York: notwith- 
standing heavy inroads on capital, hospital members of the 
Fund ended 1934 with unpaid bills of $5,700,000 in 
addition to $14,000,000 in mortgages and long-term obliga- 
tions. Three closed in 1934 for want of funds. The Fund is 
directing an all-hospital campaign in the fall for $9,440,000 
to avoid further “operating insolvency.” In time some easing 
of the load may come through the group hospitalization plan 
started this spring in New York City, though like other 
voluntary insurance measures that will tend to attract the 
prudent and to omit the less far-sighted who will come back 
on the hospitals at need for care. The long-run reflection 
that the public must face is that if we want the care for 
which hospitals are essential we must pay for it, by gifts or 
out of taxes or by some comprehensive spreading of individ- 
ual risks to bring hospitals within reach of family budgets. 


School for Young Transients 


OT: the dullard, but the quick and ambitious youth adrift 
in quest of a job, is said to be the “problem child” of the 
transient bureaus. As a lifeboat to such young ambitions, 
wrecked or beached on depression shoals, the Transient Division 
of the New York State TERA last March launched Hartwick 
School with a full complement of well-equipped instructors sup- 
plied by the state department of education from ERB funds 
ear-marked for adult education projects. The school plant, for- 
merly the old Hartwick Seminary near Cooperstown, N. Y., 
houses something over a hundred “students,” and provides 
equipment for agricultural and elementary trade training. Be- 
sides dairying, poultry raising, vegetable gardening, plumbing, 
stenography, commercial arithmetic, radio and so on, common 
‘school subjects are offered which may, if desired, lead to regent’s 
examinations. 

Programs and schedules of school activities, recreation, and 
studies at Hartwick bear surprising resemblance to those of any 
well-organized “prep” school. Established as an “experimental 
academy,” the school accepts young men and boys from sixteen 
to thirty years of age, referred from transient bureaus all over 
the state. Selection is based on the needs of an individual rather 
than on elaborate regulations. In general, interest, aptitude, and 
attitude have been given more weight than age, though the stated 
preference is for “under twenty-one.” Natural selection com- 
bines with transient psychology to produce some turnover 
within the original group, but the school is still too young to 
give any conclusive evidence as to the tenacity with which the 
transient will hold to his new educational interests.. 

The project is directed by W. E. Hanson, under auspices of 
the state transient director, Thomas L. Cotton. The school was 
intiated by the former director, Homer W. Borst. The coopera- 
tion of the New York State Department of Education functions 
through Assistant Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson. 


How Social Work Grew 


C[ HE usual prim covers of a publication of the Department 
of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation camouflage 
what bids fair to become a best-seller handbook and compact 
Hoyle by which social work may guide the hordes of new and 
adopted young members of its family. Esther L. Brown in Social 
Work as a Profession gives a straight and thorough look at her 
subject, from its origins to the foreshadows of growth to come, 
an up-to-now story for those who must learn from the start. 
. The eighty-page pamphlet (25 cents from the Foundation, 130 
_ East 22 Street, New York) begins with a brief historical sketch, 
_ traces the development of social philosophy from “lady bounti- 
ful” days to the present and gives an honest appraisal to the 
' moot question “Is social work a profession?” Sections on train- 
{| ing requirements and possibilities for social-work employment, 
_ organization and conditions within the profession, salaries, and 
iF general trends round out an illuminating introduction to social 
__ work and how it grew. 
: 
{ 


New Life for a Veteran 


A COOPERATIVE residence for what the YWCA of the 
& City of New York temperately calls “the lower salaried 
groups of young women—those earning less than $15 a week” 
is the new guise of the old Margaret Louisa, veteran among 
special hotels for women. 

The Margaret Louisa, a gift of the late Mrs. Elliot Shepard 
the YW, was opened in 1891 as a safe haven for single wom- 
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en obliged to face the hazards and terrors of travel alone in a 
great city. The hotel, successful from the first, attracted large 
numbers of women guests from all localities and walks of life, 
and was a pioneer in the later populous field of women’s club 
residences and hotels. 

Girls living at the Margaret Louisa will follow a plan sim- 
ilar to that at Vassar and Smith Colleges, whereby residents 
may arrange to work for part of their living expenses at tasks 
of administration and housekeeping. The required twelve hours 
a week will not seem large, it is believed, to the average work- 
ing woman who runs her own apartment. Efforts will be made 
to allocate the hours of work to tasks wherein the girl has had 
or desires experience, so as to give apprentice training. 

The Margaret Louisa opens its doors on September 1. Appli- 
cants will be interviewed on or after August 15 at the residence, 
14 East 16 Street, New York, by Margaret Milne, director. 


Stay-At-Home Camps 


4 Bet plight of Cinderellas and stay-at-homes is receiving 

special attention in the 1935 summer camping season with 
day camps, home camps and—one of the newest—roof camps 
bringing outdoor exercise, fun and rest to children who cannot’ 
get away from the city for the much-desired outing. 

The day camp on the attractively-equipped roof of the Jewish 
People’s Institute of Chicago offers, for a ten-week period, much 
the same daily program as a real camp in the woods, and in- 
cludes outings, swimming and gym every week. Another novel 
means of outings for the city-bound is a municipal ferry boat, 
drafted by the City Fathers of New York, at the urgence of 
the New York League of Mothers’ Clubs. The boat, which or- 
dinarily lies idle during non-rush hours, makes four five-hour 
trips weekly in the waters around the city carrying 700 tenement 
mothers and their children, free of charge and with small cost 
to anyone. The city department of health lends nurses and the 
recreation department play supervisors for the trips. 


About Children 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMISSION FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION AND WELFARE OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEO- 
PLE; REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN; League of Nations publications IV, 4 and 1, 
respectively, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Reports of 1525 sessions of these important committees 

with recommendations and conclusions on a wide variety 

of international problems. 

EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION ON CHILDREN, FAMILY LIFE 
AND STANDARDS OF LIVING, by Katharine F. Lenroot; A 
SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION ON ADOPTION, prepared by 


Carl A, Heisterman; CARE OF CHILDREN IN DAY NURSER- 
IES, all from US Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Lenroot reports results of a recent study of 259 
families, both relief and non-relief, with a summary of 
principal needs revealed. Mr. Heisterman gives results of 
a historical study of American adoption legislation. The 
third pamphlet reports statistics of child care in day nur- 
series in 1934 and indicates trends in institutional and 
foster-home care. 
YOUTH’S NEW DAY, THE JUVENILE PROBLEM IN LOS 
ANGELES AND TOOLS FOR ITS SOLUTION. Compiled by 
William Burke, under direction of the Juvenile Research Commit- 


tee of the Los Angdles County Coordinating Councils. Published 
by the Lions Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A handbook “for coordinating council workers and all 
leaders of youth.” 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOYS’ WORK IN THE UNITED 


STATES, by Walter L. Stone. Informal Education Service, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 182 pp. Price $2. 


Traces the origin and development of the informal educa- 
tion of youth, from primitive times, analyzes 138 youth 
service agencies, and suggests trends and future problems. 
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Three summer day camps on a large scale are going on in out- 
lying New York City parks under the wing of Girl Scouts in 
cooperation with the Parks Department and welfare agencies. 
Girls from eight to sixteen years old have free subway trips to 
the “camps,” where a staff of Girl Scout workers and volunteer 
assistants supervise a wide range of games, sports and educa- 
tional activities. About 500 girls are accommodated each day at 
the camps, which will be open until August 30. 

Last year, at the thirty-eight home camps held by member 
agencies of the national Jewish Welfare Board throughout the 
country, attendance reached 7000. This year six additional home 
camps are operating under the auspices of Jewish community 
centers. Settlements everywhere are aiding stay-at-home city 
families through day nurseries, summer play-schools, and outings 
for all ages. 


Design for Happiness 


OW to make people happy—paramount among questions 

facing the administration of homes for the aged—was dis- 
cussed and neatly illuminated with experience pictures by Virgil 
Johnson of the Andrew Freedman Home, New York City, at 
a recent meeting of the New Jersey Association of Homes for 
the Aged. 

Although the Andrew Freedman Home, being blessed with a 
comfortable endowment, ranks in the luxury class among insti- 
tutions, it is meant not for the wealthy, but for “people with 
standards,” conspicuous among these being personal freedom. 

In support of this ideal of freedom, the board of the home 
arranged to allow free access of complaints from its guests, in 
order that they might be assured against “intimidation or perse- 
cution by the staff.” Amiong outstanding issues were freedom to 
come and go without permission, and, mirabile dictu, freedom of 
women to entertain men visitors in their rooms. 

This inclination towards freedom, however, turned into the 
uncomfortable feat of leaning over backwards. When complaints 
to the board were invited, the members found complaining to be 
a quite fascinating occupation, of itself. Bringing complaints out 
into the open, in just this way, resulted in over-emphasis, a 
condition under which complaining throve and grew. 

Now a more psychologically sound, if less soul-satisfying sys- 
tem for complaining has been instituted. Instead of providing a 
stimulating audience of board members as a complaint commit- 
tee, five mere house guests hear and sort complaints, pass on 
their validity, and refer them to the proper sources of treat- 
ment. While this has perhaps vitiated an engrossing indoor sport, 
its effect has been to create a happier atmosphere all around. 


New ENGLAND Junior Month for the second year offered to 
juniors of eight New England colleges a month’s intensive ex- 
perience in social work, under auspices of the Family Welfare 
Society of Boston. The young college women divided their train- 
ing period between supervised field work and study of the prin- 
ciples of case work, supplemented by conferences with leaders. 


A THOROUGH factual study of conditions in Chicago’s saloon- 
taverns since repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment has been 
published by the Juvenile Protective Association, 816 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago. The study, free on request from the 
Association, throws light into some dark places and recom- 
mends plans for attack. 


Tue 1934 growth in church membership was the largest since 
1930 and one of the largest yearly increases*ever reported, ac- 
cording to the Christian Herald’s annual statistical report. 
Churches and religious bodies showed a total 1934 gain of 
1,222,064, of which 910,651 represents new members over 
thirteen years of age. Methodists made the largest gain, and 
Baptists continued to be largest in total membership, among 


Protestant denominations. The Roman Catholic Church remains. 


the largest religious body in the country. 
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INDUSTRY 


I.L.O. 


NFLUENCED by the American delegation, the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization at Geneva approved the principle 
of the 40-hour week, “applied in such manner that the standard 
of living is not reduced in consequence.” Only one of the five 
conventions applying the principle to specific industries was 
adopted. This was a convention to establish the 40-hour week in 
the glass-bottle industry, which won by the narrow margin of a 
single vote. Similar conventions for public works, building 
trades, iron and steel, coal mining, were voted down. A resolu- 
tion proposed by the delegate of the Japanese workers was 
adopted. It asks the governing body to consider at an early 
session the right of workers to organize, and how to prevent dis- 
missal or discrimination because of union membership. Reduc- 
tion of hours for the textile industry was placed on the 1936 
agenda. Recommendations for remedies for unemployment 
among young people were adopted by a unanimous vote [see 
The Survey for July, page 215.] 

The governing body of the conference authorized Harold But- 
ler, director, to invite all American members to attend a 
regional conference at Santiago, Chile, December 30. This will 
be the first regional conference of the ILO and will include 
Canada as well as the United States and the Central and South 
American countries. Its results will take the form of resolu- 
tions addressed to the parent body. The conference will be on a 
tripartite basis, as are the Geneva meetings, with groups repre- 
senting employers, employes and government from each partici- 
pating state. 


Accidents to Women Workers 


HILE fewer women than men are the victims of indus- 
trial accidents, absolutely and relatively, they suffer an 
increasing proportion of total injuries, according to a bulletin 
just issued by the Women’s Bureau of the US Department of 
Labor (No. 129 of the Women’s Bureau. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. Price 10 cents.) The publication is the 
third in a series on industrial injuries to women as compared 
with men, and contains data from 16 states. Its tables show that 
manufacturing outranked all other occupations in injuries to 
both men and women. A much larger proportion of women than 
men suffered from infections incurred from job injuries, “one 
type of injury that is almost completely preventable.” Girls 
under twenty-one showed more injuries than women in any 
other age group. 
A large proportion of the accidents to these girls were caused by 
machinery. From this standpoint the demand for young girls rather 
than for older women as machine operators seems unfortunate... . 
Study of individual industries probably would point to the neces- 
sity for prohibiting the work of young girls and boys on certain 
machines and for further safeguarding their employment on others. 
Women were found to be receiving much lower wages than 
were men at the time of injury. Even for comparable disability, 
“this meant that women received much less in compensation than 
did men.” 


Philadelphia Stands Still 


NEMPLOYMENT is as acute in Philadelphia as it was a 

year ago, according to a study made by the State Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau and the University of Pennsylvania in May. 
The figures, given out late in June, indicate that of the esti- 
mated 878,500 gainful workers in the city, 32.8 percent (287,- 
800) were unemployed in May. 1935. The survey made in 
February, 1934,-returned exactly the same figure. More than 
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44,000 families were included in each survey, both of which 
covered the same areas, widely distributed through the ten 
school districts of Philadelphia. The figures represent all persons 
in the city who are gainfully employed: proprietors, executives, 
professional workers, self-employed artisans, and others among 
whom there is relatively little unemployment, as well as factory, 
| domestic and service employes. The preliminary report of the 
' 1935 study (Industrial Research Department, University of 
Pennsylvania) includes a table showing changes in employment 
___as revealed in nine surveys and studies made by various agencies 
since April, 1929, when 10.4 percent of Philadelphia’s workers 
| were unemployed. Except for a 2 percent improvement between 
January and April, 1931, unemployment increased steadily to 46 
percent in April, 1933. The first conspicuous drop was to 32.8 
percent in February, 1934. The study shows no change—not a 
tenth of a percent either way—between February, 1934, and 
i May, 1935. 

' Part-time employment also stands at the same figure—l4.1 
'_percent—for February, 1934, and May, 1935. This represents a 
_ decrease from 21 Seen s in May, 1932; and nearly 20 percent 
in April, 1933. 


1 Negro Workers and the Unions 


NDING a ten-year fight, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
1 Porters, affiliated with the AF of L, last month won the 
__ right to represent Pullman porters and maids in collective bar- 
_ gaining with their employers. The vote stood 5931 to 1422 in 
favor of the Brotherhood as against the company union or- 
ganized and financed by the Pullman Company, when the bal- 
| lots were counted after a three-weeks election in sixty-six 
_ districts under the supervision of the National Mediation Board. 
_ This election was the first opportunity Negro workers have had 
to vote as a group in an election under federal supervision. The 
victory for the union is significant because of the company-union 
policy of the Pullman Company, and the long fight of the Broth- 
| erhood for recognition, under the leadership of A. Phillip Ran- 
_ dolph. The union, organized ten years ago, was allowed to 
affiliate with the AF of L in 1929, though under conditions 
__ which are still unsatisfactory to its members. Two years later, 
\F the Brotherhood petitioned the US District Court of Northern 
Illinois for an injunction to prevent the Pullman Company from 
' continuing its employe representation plan. This failed as did 
| other efforts to outflank the well-financed company union, until 
+ the Mediation Board, after investigation, ordered the recent 
| election. The Brotherhood defeated the company union in every 
city and also won a majority of the votes by mail. 

4 Negro labor leaders, testifying before a special AF of L com- 
H mittee at federation headquarters in Washington, D. C., last 
_ month, warned that 1,500,000 Negro wage earners might “swing 
' left” if AF of L unions continue to discriminate against Ne- 
'_ groes. The committee was appointed on the demand of A. Phil- 
lip Randolph at the last AF of L convention, who urged that 
unions barring Negroes be disciplined. The committee will re- 
port to the executive council of the federation. 


Gains in Security 


ALIFORNIA became the sixth state to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation when the governor signed the 
Cottrell Act the end of June. Like the New York and New 
Hampshire laws, California’s measure is based on a pooled fund 
for the state as a whole. It calls for contributions from employ- 
___ers of 0.9 percent of payrolls in 1936, 1.8 percent in 1937, and in 
1938 and thereafter, 2.7 percent. Workers in 1936 are to con- 

_ tribute %4 percent of wages, in 1937 and thereafter, 1 percent, 
and never more than one-half the rate of the employer. The 
‘State Unemployment Insurance Commission may recommend 
hig gid rates for industries having excessive unemployment. The 
law covers all employers of four or more workers, with no sal- 
ary y limitations. To receive benefits, the worker must have had 
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26 weeks of employment in the previous year. During the first 
two years there is a waiting period of 4 weeks, after that of 3 
weeks. Beginning in 1938 benefits of 50 percent of average week- 
ly wage, with a $15 maximum and $7 minimum will be paid 13 
weeks in one year, based on one week of benefit for four weeks 
of contributions in the preceding 103 weeks. For more than 103 
weeks’ contribution, 20 weeks of benefit are allowed. The unem- 
ployment insurance commission may exempt employers who offer 
in advance a guaranteed plan of employment for one year, 
specifying the total yearly wages under such a plan; and employ- 
ers who operate private insurance plans with coverage and bene- 
fits at least equal to the state plan. 

In New York, the State Industrial Commissioner has an- 
nounced the appointment of Glenn A. Bowers, formerly director 
of research for Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., as direc- 
tor of the division of unemployment insurance in the state 
department of labor. The headquarters of the division will be 
in Albany. Payroll assessments under the New York law begin 
January 1, 1936. 


A COMPREHENSIVE bibliography on the economic status of wom- 
en, prepared by the American Association of University Women, 
has been published by the Women’s Bureau, US Department of 
Labor. Among the topics under which references are listed are 
education, earnings, marriage and gainful occupation problems, 
discrimination against women and unemployment. 


RESEARCH which will serve as the basis for sound economic poli- 
cies in the direction of improvements in the economic life of the 
nation is urged in the annual report of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. Because “economic conditions were so deeply disturbed 
and the crisis so acute,” the Fund made 96 percent of its dis- 
bursements last year in the field of economics. 


EspgcIALLy planned for “workers who are just beginning the 
study of economic problems,” the Affiliated Schools for Work- 
ers, Inc., (302 East 35 Street, New York) offers Can the Work 
Week Shrink and Wages Grow? by Katherine Pollak. This 36- 
page pamphlet, which revises and brings up to date an earlier 
pamphlet by the same auhor, is one of a new series of up-to-date, 
inexpensive texts published by the Affiliated Schools for work- 
ers’ education groups. 


Various Studies 


COMPANY UNIONS TODAY, by Robert W. Dunn, International 
Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, New York. Price 5 cents. 


Description of the three main types of company union 
and how they operate and an analysis of AF of L 
structure and leadership which the writer sees as con- 
tributing to the growth of company unions. 

HIGH WAGES THE BASIS OF RECOVERY. Workers Education 
Bureau Press, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York, Price 10 cents. 
Affirmative opinions of Henry Ford, Edward A. Filene, 
Robert W. Johnson, Daniel J. Tobin, and others, with 

a foreword by Matthew Woll. 

USA, A BLUEPRINT OF FAIR COMPETITION, by Charles N. 
Young. Published by the writer, Glen Falls, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 

A Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial Society grapples with 

the problem of distribution and offers a scheme for or- 

derly gradation of incomes. Foreword by Harry W. 

Laidler. 

THE FORMATION OF CAPITAL. Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

A readable and stimulating summary of the third Brook- 

ings Institution Study made under a grant from the Falk 

Foundation. A similar digest of the first two studies, 

America’s Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to 

Consume, is also available. 
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HEALTH 


Palo Alto’s Plan 


HE people of Palo Alto, Calif., have voted ten to one to 

continue on a permanent basis what probably is a unique 
system of hospital benefits, tried for a ten months experiment. 
In so doing, they backed up the unanimous approval of the City 
Council, a committee of which previously had submitted a favor- 
able report. In brief the plan is an arrangement whereby the 
city pays $2.50 a day out of general taxation toward the hospi- 
tal bills of any resident during a period not to exceed three 
weeks during a year. It is specified, however, that the city pay- 
ment must not exceed half the per diem charge to the patient 
and is not to be applied to charges exceeding $8 a day. In study- 
ing the experiment the committee of the Council consulted physi- 
cians, nurses, the hospital, health officer, press and citizens. They 
found the plan had aided many who otherwise could not have 
afforded hospital care. Within the limit mentioned above its 
benefits accrue to any resident of the city, rich or poor. There 
was some criticism of its use by patients who might have paid 
the per diem charge, but after considering alternatives, the 
committee felt that view was not logical. Through direct and 
indirect taxation, the well-to-do carry a large share of munici- 
pal maintenance. ‘Introduction of investigations for the deter- 
mination of social needs would be repugnant to a great many 
of the representative citizens of the community.” 

After extensive study, the committee rejected the proposal of 
voluntary hospital insurance, since many in need of the protec- 
tion would not insure voluntarily; rejected the suggestion that 
benefits be extended only to those in need, because of the neces- 
sity of social invstigation, or that benefits be restricted to ward 
beds, which results in an unbalanced use of hospital facilities, 
while proper care of the patient and conduct of the hospital 
often requires private rooms. They turned thumbs down to the 
proposal of ward endowment as a policy which would encroach 
on the function of a county hospital—also supported by the tax- 
payers—would exclude a large proportion of the Palo Alto 
population from benefits, and would lack flexibility. In addition 
to recommending that the plan be put on a permanent basis, 
now assured by vote of the Council and the people, they recom- 
mended that the hospital management consider the advisability 
of establishing a visiting nursing service. 


Pittsburgh Appraises 


ITTSBURGH has joined the group of enlightened cities 

which take their health housekeeping seriously and have gone 
about a detailed and objective inventory of its merits and short- 
comings. The result of a detailed study by Marian H. Ewalt, 
research assistant, Bureau of Social Research, Federation of 
Social Agencies, and Professor Ira V. Hiscock of Yale. (The 
Appraisal of Public Health Activities in Pittsburgh, Pa., 1930 
and 1933. Price $1 of the Federation of Social Agencies, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh) sets out in black and white for 
all citizens to read the high and not-so-high points now achieved 
by the united efforts of public and private health agencies. Ac- 
cording to the appraisal form for city health work evolved by 
the Committee on Administrative Practice of the American 
Public Health Association, Pittsburgh scored 73 percent in 1930 
and 79 percent in 1933. High marks for the latter year were in 
vital statistics, laboratory services, acute communicable diseases 
and general sanitation; lows, in the newer and difficult fields 
of venereal disease control and pre-school hygiene. In this rating 
are included the valuable contributions of voluntary agencies in 
the fields of maternal and child hygiene, public health nursing 
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and tuberculosis control. The basic difficulty which the ap- 
praisers point out is a diagnosis that could be written on the 
record of many another community which, like Pittsburgh, is a 
center of education, culture and industry. It might be called a 
malnourished health department budget. Funds are needed to 
make possible a fully modern public health program, with spe- 
cial development in the official program of public health nursing, 
tuberculosis control, venereal disease control and community 
health instruction. The appraisers find encouraging the develop- 
ment of the General Health Council as a means of coordinating 
effort, raising standards and developing better teamwork be- 
tween official and private agencies. ‘““One of the observations re- 
vealed in this study of health activities in Pittsburgh is that 
while there are many types of service provided, there is at the 
same time a lack of coordination of activities.” 


Twelve Years’ Progress 


Wee almost touching modesty The East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Service in New York calls its first formal re- 
port after twelve years of experiment and sérvice A Progress 
Report, 1934 (Price 30 cents of the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Service, 454 East 122 Street, New York City.) Set 
up originally as demonstration of a unit of health work in 1922 
by the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service and the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, The Maternity Center 
Association and St. Timothy’s League, the organization was 
incorporated on a more permanent basis under its present title 
in 1928. During the early years, experiment lay in what then 
were new fields—health work for preschool children, nutrition 
work, development of teaching skills, the place of mental hygiene 
in a public health nursing program. An early milestone was 


Pertinent Publications 


RECORDING OF LOCAL HEALTH WORK, by W. F. Walker, 
Dr, P. H., and Carolina R. Randolph. 296 pp. Price $2 of The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street New York. 


Prepared in cooperation with the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Practice of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and with the counsel of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, American Social Hygiene 
Association and National Tuberculosis Association, this 
handsome volume, illustrated with charts and record 
forms, formulates ways and means of record-keeping essen- 
tial for health officer, nurse and record clerk. 


1000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON T.B., by Fred H. Heise, 
M.D., Medical Director Trudeau Sanatorium and Question Box 
Editor of Journal of the Outdoor Life. Price 75 cents, cloth, of the 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 


A ready reference book:for the tuberculous patient, his 
family, and his friends, compiled from some 4000 actual. 
questions which tuberculous patients have put to Dr. 
Heise during the past ten years. A plump volume full of 
information that patients have wanted to help understand 
their illness and to get well. 


ON HEALTH’S HIGHWAY: Progress in Relation to Cancer Con- 
trol. Price 50 cents of the New York City Cancer Committee, 150 
East 83 Street, New York, 


A pamphlet with brief text and effective illustrations re- 
producing exhibit material on advances in medicine and 
surgery since the days of Hippocrates. 


YOUTH FACES THE LIQUOR PROBLEM, by Bert H. Davis. 
Price 25 cents a copy (discounts on quantities,) of Allied Youth, 
National Education Association Building, Washington. D. C 


Revised and enlarged edition of a pamphlet sponsored by 
leading educators and others, intended as a study course 
and guide to young people’s discussions. 


For new leaflets and exhibit material on social hygiene, _ 
consult the American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West . 
50 Street, New York. 
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passed in the decision to carry all home nursing on a generalized 
basis, with the nurse as a “general practitioner” in the health 
field. Later years have woven the experiment into an integrated 
pattern of health service on a family basis, in which the trend 
is less toward direct personal service and more toward direct 
teaching and supervision. That the service works is attested 


in the field of bedside care by the frequency with which fam- 


ilies, reporting illness, give temperature and symptoms and tell 
what they themselves have seen. 

In services at the center specialization also was discontinued 
in 1932, when infant and preschool clinics and infant conferences 
were superseded by child-health clinics and parent conferences 
for both infants and preschool children, to which a mother may 
bring several children at the same time. An appointment system 
is working satisfactorily with growing appreciation on the part 
of parents of the importance of keeping appointments. Special 
reports from the consultants in nutrition, health education, and 
mental hygiene and social work and a review of relationships 
with the official department of health show other ways in which 
East Harlem has led and is leading in unifying community 
health service. The experimental and outstanding nature of the 
Service led early to many requests that students be accepted for 
training and from April 1928 through 1934 some 900 persons 
were enrolled for varying periods of experience. Here also “the 
trend has been consistently toward the preparation of a com- 
munity worker who has her own contribution to make in the 


health field.” 


The Next Major Victory? 


ITH benefit of increased appropriation for the purpose, 

New York State starts this month on a new program to 
combat syphilis which will be an outstanding feature of the State 
Health Department’s activities during the current year. It will 
have as its objectives provision of more adequate facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment, improvement in case reporting and 
supervision of syphilis cases, intensive and complete investigation 
of cases and contacts, and increased professional and public 
education in this field. District health officers will be fully avail- 
able to carry out general policies and to aid local health officers 
in public health aspects of the problem. Syphilis reports will be 
handled in much the same manner as those of other communi- 
cable diseases. Physicians may continue to report private cases 
by number if they prefer, but all clinic cases must be reported 
by name. 

Since syphilis is believed to be most prevalent in metropolitan 
areas, a considerable portion of new state funds will be spent 
to assist large cities with preference to those which are willing 
to increase their own funds for this purpose. There will be 
emphasis on educational activities through lectures, extensive 
newspaper publicity and such methods as the posting of informa- 
tive placards in public washrooms. 

The New York State Health Department invites corre- 
spondence regarding the new program, which still is in a 
formative stage. “With increased funds, and the use of expe- 
rience in similar work accumulated over a long period of years, 
it should be possible to make syphilis control the next major 
achievement in preventive medicine.” How important such a 
victory would be can be seen from a recent survey by the United 
States Public Health Service which indicates that nearly 700,000 
persons are under care in this country for this disease, while 71 
percent of the patients with syphilis were found to seek treat- 
ment late when the infection is more difficult to arrest or cure. 


InpiAna’s last legislature passed a bill requiring education in 


_ temperance in every high school. 


i. 


THE Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene announces re- 
-gretfully the probable demise of its publication for public school 
teachers, Understanding the Child. Unless income for the maga- 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF THE BEST 


IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats. 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 


Member N.B.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


eatrer This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
Powcrica New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
- ety Association. 


Literature on Reques? . 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


zine appears from some unanticipated source it will fail to 
appear in the fall. 


From many states in the Middlewest and South, declares the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, come reports of 
constructive work in cancer control by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. “There is every reason to believe that the 
present activity is the first step in a nationwide drive to fight 
cancer by the spread of knowledge of its early signs and symp- 
toms in women.” 


A JOINT committee of the Cleveland, O., Academy of Medicine 
and the Hospital Council, studying dissemination of information 
to newspapers, has agreed that “hospitals might state to the rep- 
resentatives of newspapers the name of the attending physician 
of a private patient, and should refer such representatives to 
the physician for information about the case. But the news- 
papers shall not use the name of the physician without his 
sanction.” 

INCREASING confidence of the public is believed to be the reason 
that the number of scarlet fever patients cared for by the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service in New York has more than trebled during 
the past five years. Carefully developed and observed techniques 
have made it safe to have many patients cared for at home who 
in previous years would have been sent to hospitals at greater 
expense and, in the case of children, sometimes with great 
parental anxiety. 


In answering advertisements please mention MiDMONTHLY SURVEY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 


service 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


mittees. 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ 
News of interesting developments will 


to public officials and to members, 


com- 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 


Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 


Street, New York 


Baltimore Tightens Up 


iy view of the drive now going on for the liquidation of direct 
relief, [see How the Wheels Are Turning, page 227,] it is 
interesting to note how communities are preparing to take over 
the residual load. The state of Maryland and its metropolis, 
Baltimore, furnish a case in point. 

The 1935 session of the General Assembly of Maryland 
enacted legislation which created a new state department of 
public welfare with authority broad enough to cover all relief 
and welfare activities. This department, successor to the old 
Board of State Aid and Charities and bearing the same name, 
has been given power to organize county welfare boards in each 
of the twenty-three counties of the state. To these boards au- 
thority is delegated by the state department to administer under 
state supervision, public relief, widows’ assistance, old age pen- 
sions, relief to the blind, and the care of neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children. In Baltimore, the State Board has 
accepted as its agent the recently reorganized city department 
of public welfare, the latter standing in the same relationship 
to the state as do the county boards. ° 

The State Board has the further power, however, of using 
such other existing organizations as it sees fit, and could thus 
elect to prolong the lives of local ERAs if and when FERA aid 
were cut off. In Baltimore this means that the Baltimore Emer- 
gency Relief Commission might be continued by State Board 
order, until such time as the city DPW were ready to take over 
the general relief load. 

The BERC, not knowing what the future has in store for it, 
has been tightening up its administrative machinery through the 
gradual elimination of emergency devices. During the past year 
cash relief has been used more fully than ever before and the 
method of issuing relief checks greatly improved. Procedures are 
being standardized and put in manual form. District offices 
have been reduced in number and moved to enlarged quarters 
where improved facilities for interviewing, record keeping and 
staff consultation have been made available. The stenographic 
department has been equipped with dictating machines. All along 
the line there has been an introduction of modern aids to sys- 
temization, with a consequent release of energies both in the 
social work and clerical staffs. The ultimate goal is to make it 
possible for all visitors to spend at least two thirds of their time 
in visiting families in their homes. 

A liaison office maintains industrial and employment con- 
tacts, checking payrolls against relief rolls and securing work 
references. It also serves the entire organization in verifying 
vital statistics and court information, checking veterans’ in- 
quiries, probation reports, and pensions, looking up motor vehi- 
cle registrations, and occasionally making special investigations 
when circumstances seem to warrant this course. 


Dislocated Farm Folk 


H OW the pressure of unemployment has disrupted the occu-. 


pational status of rural workers is shown by a recent FERA 
release. The heads of rural households have, it is clear, grasped 
at all available employment to provide for their families. Two 
thirds of those on relief were found to be partially employed, 


either operating nonproductive farms or working at other em- 
ployment that failed, however, to provide sufficient income for 
the support of their families. 

In making the study of the depression’s effects on rural work- 
ers, the FERA obtained data as of October, 1933, on the occu- 
pations of male heads of rural households, both relief and non-* 
relief, in communities under 2500 population in forty-seven 
counties of nineteen states. The study, it is believed, typifies 
rural occupational conditions for a large part of the nation and 
for all practical purposes holds true for the current situation. 

Of the employed heads of rural households on relief, 29 per- 
cent had shifted from the occupations they had usually followed 
before the depression, and most of these men had gone one or 
more steps downward on the occupational ladder. Men who 
usually had owned farms now were renting them or working 
on other men’s farms as laborers. Some were performing un- 
skilled work in non-agricultural industries. White-collar work- 
ers and skilled artisans were trying their hand at farming, on 
rented property for the most part, or had taken jobs as semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. Sharecroppers and tenants who 
had given up their farms had dropped to the level of farmhand 
or unskilled industrial laborer. ; 

Only a few men had left their usual occupations for others 
higher up on the ladder. Some farm tenants had bought farms. 
Nearly one fifth of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers and 
farmhands had advanced, chiefly to the status of tenant farmer. 
However, these men had been unsuccessful in making an ade- 
quate living in their new occupations and were obliged to accept 
relief. 

The various shifts of occupations resulted in an influx into 
the already glutted sharecropper, unskilled, and farm labor 
markets. From one third to two fifths of the heads of relief 
households employed in these occupations in October 1933 had 
usually worked at other occupations. About the same propor- 
tions were true of the heads of non-relief households employed 
at the lower occupational levels. 


“Don’t Refuse the Job” 


OSTERS urging relief clients to take a private job even 
though a part-time or temporary one have been remarkably 
effective in nearly every North Dakota county, according to 
Pearl Salsberry, director of ERA field work in that state. She 


says: 


We have had difficulty making some clients realize that working 
on a relief project such as a road or a school building is. not em- 
ployment, but work done in exchange for relief given to tide them 
over an emergency. 

Many clients have hesitated to take private jobs, or to report 
earnings from part-time employment to the county office for fear of 
being taken off the relief rolls entirely. Since the posters appeared 
many clients have secured part-time or temporary employment to 
cover part of their living expenses with the FERA supplementing 
the income to cover the family’s needs. 


Posted in every courthouse, postoffice and county office in the 
state were the big placards, “If you are offered a job, take it. 
If it is part-time work or the wages will not cover your family’s 
budget, talk it over with your county relief administration. Don’t — 
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refuse the job. Taking a job will not keep you from relief when 
the job ends if you are still in need.” 

From South Dakota, Michigan and Illinois, however, comes 
word that rural relief has been temporarily withdrawn in order 
to persuade clients that they should take jobs offered to them 
in the harvest fields. FERA officials are quoted as backing up 
this action. 


Rural Resettlement 


HE Rural Resettlement Administration, set up under 
Rexford G. Tugwell, and financed from the Works Fund, 
has taken over all rural rehabilitation and relief activities of 
the FERA except the completion of a group of organized rural 
communities started under RRD direction. It has also been 
given authority for the continuance of the subsistence homestead 
program hitherto under the Department of the Interior. 

RRA has established eleven regional offices through which it 
will operate. It has been granted an allocation of $91 million for 
the furtherance of its program in the last six months of 1935. 
The principal purposes for which this money will be used are 
(1) to make loans or grants, or both, to individual families for 
livestock, farm supplies and equipment, repairs and taxes for 
farms, and for subsistence, food, clothing, and so on “to facili- 
tate the rehabilitation of these groups on a self-sustaining basis ;” 
(2) to purchase or lease land for the relocation of families 
living on sub-standard land in stricken areas; and (3) to estab- 
lish, maintain and operate agricultural-industrial communities. 
The program calls for the rehabilitation of 300,000 farm 
families throughout the country. In addition, “cooperative efforts 
will be made to resettle 50,000 families on better land where 
they will have opportunities to achieve economic independence.” 
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The Youth Program 


HE National Youth Administration, reported in the July 
Mid-monthly Survey (pages 210-211) is off to a good start. 
Most of the state directors have been named by federal director 
Aubrey Williams and local citizen boards are in process of for- 
mation. The program contemplates the expenditure of $50 mil- 
lion from the Works Fund in the schooling, apprenticing and 
’. employment of youth. 

_ The new organization has been set up entirely apart from the 
FERA and WPA and, at the Washington end, has been staffed 
by persons drawn from other governmental departments. One 
of the first acts of the new NYA has been to take over the col- 
lege student aid program which, under FERA, assisted 104,673 
students to secure a higher education in 1935 colleges and uni- 
versities during the last school year. Plans for this year call for 
aid being given to 125,000 students. 

The President has expressed his “sincere hope” 
and private agencies, groups and organizations, as well as edu- 
cators, recreational leaders, employers and labor leaders will co- 
operate whole-heartedly in the furtherance of the NYA 
program. 
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FERA Regional Staff 


FERA memorandum of recent date reveals the fact that 
the regional areas into which the states have been grouped 
for administrative purposes for some months past have now 
been consolidated into five larger areas. Region I, covering the 
New England states, New York (except New York City), 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia, is in charge 
of Ray Branion, operating out of Boston. He is assisted by 
_ Alice Webber, regional social worker. Region II embraces New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
Wayne Coy, assisted by Mary Irene Atkinson, oversees this region 
f from an office in Columbus. Region III contains the Gulf States, 
‘arolinas, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
oma as well as Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Mal- 
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colm Miller is the field representative, and Loula Dunn the 
regional social worker. The office is at New Orleans. Region IV, 
under Howard Hunter and two social workers, Edith Foster 
and Alice Yonkman, heads up in Chicago and covers Illinois, 
Indiana, the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan and, strange as it may seem, New 
York City. Region V in charge of Robert Hinckley, has head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City and covers the western states. Eva 
Hance and Alice Clements are the social workers for this area. 


Food and Nutrition Work 


HAT the country’s relief population has been as free as 

it has from disease, is due in large part, says a recent 
FERA statement, to the food and nutrition work of more than 
800 trained home economists serving state ERAs. 

One of the country’s leading food consultants, Mary A. 
Mason, has been in charge of the Foods and Nutrition Section 
of the FERA for the past year and a half, coordinating the 
federal and state activities of the staff of home economists. It 
has been the job of the staff home economists to transmit to the 
relief clients the latest information regarding nutrition, adjust- 
ing it for regional differences and price factors and translating 
its technicalities into simple terms. In this work they have had, it 
is said, the full cooperation of many governmental and private 
agencies. 


Public Works of Art 


ELIEF artists employed on the Public Works of Art 
project, started under CWA, turned out 15,663 original 
works of art. These, according to a FERA report issued in 
July, are in the hands of the “ultimate consumer,” in this case 
the public institutions of the country. Some 3749 artists partici- 
pated in this project, drawing relief wages aggregating over 
$1 million. 

Embellishing Dubie buildings of all kinds throughout the 
country including public schools, these works of art will remain, 
according to FERA officials, as permanent records of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to provide work for unemployed artists and at 
the same time produce socially useful results. The project was 
considered so successful that similar work under the new WPA 
program is contemplated. 


New Jersey Berry-Pickers 


PURRED by newspaper reports to the effect that families 

on relief in Hammonton County, New Jersey, were refus- 
ing to work in the berry-patches during harvest season, the 
FERA sent an investigator into the area with instructions to get 
at the facts. 
‘In his report, this investigator stated emphatically that a 
careful check-up failed to disclose a single case of an adult 
relief client in the area refusing a berry-picking job. The county 
relief administration offered to assist the growers by attempting 
to recruit pickers among heads of households in outlying parts 
of the county if the growers would furnish daily transportation 
to the job, since adequate housing was not provided. The offer 
was not accepted. Likewise the offer of the ERA to attempt, to 
recruit able-bodied men from transient camps if the growers 
would provide adequate living quarters or transportation was 
turned down. “The Relief Administration did not offer to re- 
cruit families which would have meant forcing child labor into 
the berry fields.” The report stressed the extremely bad living 
conditions available to berry-pickers and their families in this 
region and mentions the unsatisfactory experience of many fam- 
ilies in past years in trying to collect their meager wages. It 
concludes with the categorical statement that “the charge that 
relief clients in Hammonton County are refusing to accept 
berry-picking jobs is not supported by facts.” 
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BOOKS 


Too Many People 


DYNAMICS OF POPULATION: The Social and Biological Significance of 
Changing Birth Rates in the United States, by Frank Lorimer and Fred- 
erick Osborn, Macmillan. 461 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


POPULATION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION: With Special 
Reference to Japan, by E. F. Penrose. Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. 348 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

1] ead books are about population problems in the United 

States and in Japan. The problem in the United States is 
largely one of quality—the replacement of the upper cultural- 
intelligent groups by the lower. In Japan it is one of quantity— 
of finding room for her surplus numbers. This information is not 
new but is becoming of increasing importance from year to year. 

Lorimer and Osborn remind us again that the quantity of 
population growth in the United States is gradually slowing 
down and that the present trends would suggest a maximum 
number of about 150 million, reached about 1950. This does 
not concern these authors especially because they find no reason 
for believing that the level of living for individuals is likely to 
be lowered either by the stabilization of reproduction in the 
total population or by a moderate decline. But the replacement 
of the higher cultural-intelligent groups by the lower does con- 
cern them. 

At the present time rural elements in the United States are 
out-breeding the urban elements at a considerable pace, a prob- 
lem further aggravated by the movement of people back to the 
land since the depression set in. It is difficult to determine the 
fertility of the Negro population because of less reliable sta- 
tistics for them, but minor colored groups appear to be increas- 
ing at a considerably greater rate than the whites. It is likely 
that reproduction among the Negroes and the whites is now 
about on a par, but in recent years the fertility of the latter 
appears to be dropping more rapidly than that of the former. 

The lower cultural-intelligent groups generally appear to be 
reproducing at a considerably greater rate than the higher and 
middle groups. These various differentials in fertility are at- 
tributed not to a difference in capacity to reproduce, but rather 
to voluntary control of reproduction on the part of the latter 
groups. These authors believe, however, that these differences 
in fertility are susceptible to human control, and suggest among 
other policies, that the knowledge of contraception and volun- 
tary sterilization be made equally available to all social classes. 
They also suggest the extension of the quota system to immigra- 
tion from countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

These findings and suggestions are not new, but the tre- 
mendous amount of data analyzed by Lorimer and Osborn leave 
little chance for anyone to escape their conclusions, if there was 
such a chance before. 

The rapid industrialization of Japan gave the population 
growth of that country a tremendous momentum. But unlike 
most other highly industrialized nations Japan has no convenient 
lands to which to transport her surplus numbers. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the Japanese are not unsympa- 
thetic to the practice of contraception, but the population growth 
has already gained such momentum that even if the birth rate 
were drastically reduced children already born will continue 
increasingly to aggravate the economic and employment prob- 
lems of that country for at least fifteen or twenty years. 

To prevent war for expansion Thompson and certain other 
students of population have suggested that the Powers supply 
land for the Japanese to colonize until contraception has had 
time to stabilize the population as this practice appears to be 
doing in Western countries. But colonization, according to Pen- 
rose in the volume under consideration, does not appear to be 
an adequate solution to the problem largely because the Japa- 
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nese lack sufficient capital to initiate such a project. He sug- 
gests that the Powers grant immigration privileges to the Japa- 
nese and also lower their tariff walls so that Japan will be 
enabled to expand her industrialization and foreign trade. He is 
not at all in sympathy with the “white Australia” policy or with 
the exclusion of the Japanese by the United States. He even 
suggests that the immigration policies of one country should be 
determined largely by the needs for emigration in other 
countries. 

There is something fascinating about the Japanese that ap- 
pears to win the sympathy of many students of Japan’s popula- 
tion problem. Mr. Penrose appears to have fallen under this 
spell and to be willing to go to almost any length to solve 
Japanese problems, regardless of the economic and social con- 
sequences of cheap immigrant labor upon the workers of the 
immigrant-receiving countries. It appears he has also overlooked 
some of the economic and social effects of permitting Japanese 
goods to flood other industrial countries that already are stag- 
gering under large problems of industrial unemployment. 
Population Reference Bureau Guy Irvine Burcu 
New York 


Comprehensive and Comprehensible 


THE NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, by The Editors of Fortune. Doubleday 
Doran and Co. 85 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 

RO those who missed Fortune’s long article on nervous 
breakdowns and ways to repair them there is luck in this 
publication in book form. The editors of Fortune first consulted 
many psychiatrists of many minds, and from their views com- 
piled this crisp, informal and authoritative account. Then the 
draft went back to the psychiatrists for comment with a result 
that adds greatly to its value and interest, for one and another 
took issue with or qualified the remarks of the rest. Signed 
footnotes carry these comments and add both a conversational 
tone to the piece and a bird’s eye view of differing currents in 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic thinking. The authority of the 
article is attested by the names of the psychiatrists who helped 
in its making, among them Drs. Neil A. Dayton, Frankwood E. 
Williams, Adolf Meyer, Beatrice M. Hinkle, Arthur H. Rug- 
gles and Karl A. Menninger. Its presentation has recently 
brought it an award from the Social Work Publicity Council, 
which dubs it “notable . . . comprehensive and.comprehensible.” 
Mary Ross 


New Viewpoints in Training 
TRAINING IN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, by Sarah H. Swift. 

Foreword by Lawson G. Lowrey. The Commonwealth Fund. 177 pp. Price 

$1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
fps book presents an objective evaluation of a six-year 

experience in a clinic equipped to experiment in methods 
of training psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and psychiatric 
social workers. Miss Swift states, ““The emphasis in training 
may be said to have been placed in giving the students a back- 
ground of experience which could be profitably adapted to any 
field of social case work.” Furthermore, flexibility of attitude 
on the part of the student as to vocational aim was encouraged 
“by a staff convinced of the generic nature of social case work, 
and of the fact that all work involving relationships with people 
requires an understanding of the causative factors underlying 
human reactions.” The book offers so much to those concerned 
with the professional development of the staff in any case-work 
organization that one regrets its very specialized title. 

In Chapter II the author describes the clinical set-up, the 
types of service, the selection of students, class work in rela- 
tion to field work, number of students and length of training, 
integration of student work with the program of the agency and 
some of the vocational aspects of training. On these subjects 
as well as in the chapter on the Utilization of Case Material, 
Miss Swift covers many practical problems of concern to every 
el 
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supervisor who seeks to reconcile the demands of the agency 
with the professional development of the student or worker. 
The chapter on Student and Supervisors deals with interrela- 
tionship, and the methods used in the qualitative evaluation of 
student work. In the two concluding chapters the findings on 
the volume and the quality of work, and on the relation be- 
tween the two, are interesting. 

This study is vital because it presents actual practice. Fur- 
ther, it provides a point of view which, if utilized in present 
training, would exert a constructive influence on future case- 
work trends. CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


Re-making the Colleges 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY, by J. B. Johnston. University of Min- 
nesota Press. 280 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


De» JOHNSTON has:here brought together some of 
his talks and papers, with added chapters to round out 
his answer to the question: “What must education do if we 
are to make a success of democracy in America?” ‘The author 
is least sound when he is most sweeping and general. He 
rightly urges the need of freeing the higher education of the 
ablest from the ignorance of the idle and unintelligent. But he 
weakens his case by basing it on a misleading analysis of the 
relation of native intelligence to occupational distribution and 
an exaggerated confidence in the efficacy of formal tests to 
measure it. 

It is in his description of the reorganization of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and in the soundness and boldness of his 
obiter dicta that Dean Johnston has made his book most val- 
uable: education must “stop individuals from demanding or 
assuming privileges to which nature has given them no claim 
and for which they can give nothing in return.” To a fatal 
degree college courses are “technical in method, professional in 
content, and . . . academic in spirit . . . shaped with a view 
to such use of the subject as the instructor himself is making.” 
It is good to have such statements so clearly made. 

Under the reorganization of the University of Minnesota, 
which Dean Johnston describes and in which he has had an 
active share, all incoming freshmen are tested and admitted 


to professional training only if they seem likely to achieve pro- 


fessional success. The less able are not to be barred from 
higher education, but are given a different treatment from the 
scholars—such training as is now afforded in the University’s 
General College. 

The book is for everyone interested in current American de- 
velopments in education—the work of a man of experience, 
unusual common sense and great courage and clarity of state- 
ment. ; Hersert W. SMITH 
Fieldston School, New York City 


The Boston Police 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION IN BOSTON, by Leonard V. Harrison. 
Harvard University Press. 203 pp. Price $2, 50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OR the past twenty years the author of this, the third 
volume of the Harvard Law School Survey of Crime, has 
enjoyed a wide acquaintance with police problems both in this 


country and abroad. The breadth of his experience is here 


reflected. 

The subject matter deals with local police backgrounds and 
organization, management of police personnel, patrol methods 
-and facilities, criminal investigation and special services, and 
includes a plan for a metropolitan police system for Greater 
Boston. All of these items hold special interest for the student 
of police administration, but the general reader will first direct 
his attention to the chapters on personnel management. Mr. 
Harrison has emphasized this feature because of its importance 
to any program for the improvement of police service. He por- 


trays the inherent faults of civil-service control as now provided, 
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and describes the points at which responsibility for recruiting, 
promotion and discipline might better be transferred to police 
administrators. 

The general reader will also be interested in the chapter pro- 
posing the substitution of a single metropolitan police force for 
the forty independent units now responsible for the protection 
of life and property in the four hundred square miles of Greater 
Boston. As Mr. Harrison summarizes it, there are ‘‘within this 
radius of fifteen miles .. . forty independent police departments, 
forty chiefs of police, forty administrative heads including po- 
lice commissioners, directors of public safety and boards of 
selectmen, and forty different policies governing police work. 
This is home rule with a vengeance.” 

Thus the study focuses attention upon the two major aspects 
of the police problem in this country: management of the rank 
and file, and consolidation of organization. One regrets the lack 
of a subject index, which would have contributed materially 
to the value of this book as a source. Bruce SMITH 
Institute of Public Administration 


A Woman of Courage 


MOTHER MARIANNE OF MOLOKAI, by L, V. Jacks. Macmillan, 203 
bp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


T a time when the aerial exploits of women have occasioned 
public recognition of their courage it is interesting to have 
the story told of a little band of women who, some fifty years 
ago displayed exceptional courage of another kind. Robert Louis 
Stevenson paid high tribute to those pioneers in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Father Damien and Mother Marianne and her com- 
panions, who undertook the care of the lepers isolated ar 
Molokai. Much has been written about Father Damien but 
very little about this unusual woman, Mother Marianne, who 
gave up the direction of a hospital in Syracuse, N. Y., and a 
high position in the Sisterhood of St. Francis to answer the 
appeal of the president of the Hawaiian Board of Health to 
nurse the badly neglected and greatly feared lepers. 

From correspondence of Mother Marianne, from the journal 
of one of the sisters who accompanied her to the Islands and 
from official reports, the author has written an interesting ac- 
count of the establishment of hospitals for lepers on several of 
the islands and of schools for their non-leprous children. 
Welfare Council of New York City JANE M. Hoey 


Elizabethan Ohio 


THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION, by Aileen E. 
Kennedy and S, P. Breckinridge. University of Chicago Press, 233 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book, twenty-second in the series of monographs, pub- 

lished in conjunction with the Social Service Review, pro- 
vides another indictment in the already well documented case 
against local public poor relief. Tracing Ohio’s poor laws and 
their historical development since the days of the Northwest 
Territory the authors make it abundantly clear how the essen- 
tial Elizabethan “principles” have been preserved into the 
twentieth century. 

In contrast with the “. .. twin principles of settlement and 
local responsibility which have for more than a century dragged 
unfortunate men, women, and children through prolonged 
processes of litigation...” the authors point to the fact that 
emergency legislation has been enacted to facilitate more ade- 
quate and efficient administration of public assistance. The 
closing chapter emphasizes the great need for translating the 
emergency legislation providing state authority and assistance 
into a modern public welfare structure. 

To those acquainted with poor relief administration in many 
of the forty-eight states the following summation from the Ohio 
study will have a familiar ring: 

There is in Ohio today, as there was in 1790, a township standard 
of outdoor relief administration. The trend toward centralization, 
uniform standards, and state-wide programs has been ignored in 
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the care of Ohio’s destitute, with the exception of the emergency 
provision for the unemployed. For almost every group of depend- 
ent or handicapped persons there is a state program, a state stand- 
ard, and a state provision with the exception of the dependent 
persons who are known as paupers. They have only come into the 
purview of the state’s public welfare program on a temporary and 
an emergency basis. Notwithstanding state and federal funds for 
outdoor relief, the poor are still largely at the mercy of the town- 
ship trustees, the almghouse, and the principles of 1601. 

F. RicHarp STILWELL 
Governor's Cons nliston on Unemployment Relief 


New York 


Where Relationships Count 


Le ART ce PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, by Edith S. Bryan, Ph.D., 
R.N. W. B. Saunders. 206 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


[3 her baits the author states that ‘““An attempt has been 
made so to present the qualities of human personalities 
which carry influence in the service of public health nursing, 
that, by taking thought, this influence can be safeguarded and 
controlled as carefully as method and technique have been.” 

Her success in achieving this aim is somewhat uneven but 
much has been set forth which will be useful to the nurse work- 
ing alone or to the one who has responsibility for working out 
organization relationships with public departments and other 
allied agencies. The chapters on Directors in Public Health Ser- 
vices, Public Health Nursing in the Schools, and Public Health 
Nursing in Rural Schools contain many illuminating passages 
for nurses whose work lies in these fields. Miss Bryan points 
out somewhat dogmatically but nevertheless truly, what rela- 
tionships are likely to be most fruitful. She is less helpful in giv- 
ing an understanding of how these relationships are achieved. 
Exhortations on the need to be tactful are age-old. Our failures 
usually are not from lack of appreciating the need but from in- 
complete comprehension of the human elements involved. The 
book leaves unfulfilled the desire for a more thorough treatment 
of the “how” of many attitudes which its author advocates. 

This reviewer found the opening chapters too moralistic to 
be inspiring. On the other hand, when Miss Bryan treats her 
subject scientifically, as she does in her pages on Birth and the 
Neonatal Period, what she gives us is admirable. Here is new 
material scientifically stated of the greatest practical value. 

The chapter on Ethics is a good beginning for a more pro- 
found analysis of the philosophy of public health nursing, while 
the final chapter on The Application of Psychology to Public 
Health Nursing serves mainly to emphasize the need for an- 
other and different type of book treating the art of public 
health nursing in terms of the nurse and her patient, and inter- 
preting the mental and emotional elements in individual and 
family life and the application of nursing and teaching proce- 
dures in the light of the insight derived from a better under- 
standing of human conduct. 

Miss Bryan’s theme is a very ambitious one. It does not come 
off entirely, but nevertheless her book has much of practical 
value in it. EvizaBETH G. Fox, R.N. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Schools, Today and Tomorrow 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AS SOCIAL POLICY, by Jesse H. 
Newlon. Scribner’s. 290 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


TRS challenging volume is Part VIII of the Report of the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. The sober judgment of a seasoned school executive, 
it keeps as far as possible from irresponsible professorisms. It 
is both a report of findings and a guide to the future. Through- 
out the volume, the author gives special attention to the social 
studies, both in the schools themselves and in the professional 
equipment of educational executives and their colleagues. 

The failure of our schools to make a wiser contribution to 
our present social-economic system has been due to several 
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causes: the persistence of the academic traditions of education, 
the domination of the privileged classes, the conservative preju- 
dices of teachers and superintendents, the indifference of school 
people to social studies. The mirror is held steadily before us. 
We see the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Education, 
the superintendent’s office, the teaching staff, the course of 
_ study—cautious and comfortable, timid and middle-class. 
{ But the old days are past. “The question,” says Dr. Newlon, 
“Gs not whether we shall move toward collectivism, but what 
; form we shall adopt.” A new order of things is ahead, whether 
__we crash into it or merely wake up and find ourselves there. 
The schools have at once a duty and an opportunity to cooperate 
in the process of evolution. Not only to cooperate, but to con- 
tribute active leadership of much that is to be accomplished. 
They must send forth young people who are better informed 
‘ and more socially conscious. To do this it is imperative that 
they themselves shall be more interested and more intelligent in 
sociology, economics, politics and government. 

This brings us to Chapters X and XI, devoted to School 
Administration: An Applied Social Science and Education of 
the School Executive. The latter is particularly commended to 
every young teacher who hopes some day to sit in the principal’s 
} chair. 


A twenty page bibliography lists over three hundred care- 
fully classified items. Morton SNYDER 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N.Y. 


i The Young Jane Addams 


; JANE ADDAMS OF HULL-HOUSE, by Winifred E. Wise. 
Brace. 255 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ROBABLY because this new book about Jane Addams was 

? . . 
y written for the 12-to-16 age group, a little more than half 
: of it is given to her childhood in Cedarville, her girlhood at 
Rockford Female Seminary, the years abroad in her twenties. 
There are quotations from Miss Addams’ early letters and 
diaries, charming pictures of her home, her companionship with 
her father, her sunny vacations with her young step-brother, 
George Haldeman, her ardent work and play at the Seminary. 


: It is the more successful half of the book. The crowded Hull- 
t 
; 


Harcourt 


House chapters are marred by a sentimentality wholly alien to 
Miss Addams’ spirit and work. The narrative is over-simplified, 
the anecdotes too “glad,” and the picture which emerges misses 
the resourcefulness, the humor, the broad vision, the hardy 
realism of Jane Addams and of the Hull-House adventure. 
BruLAH AMIDON 


t Never Too Old to Learn 


: 

i 

H 
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. ADULT INTERESTS, by Edward L. Thorndike and the Staff of the Divi- 
ms - sion of Psychology of the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers 
ie College. Macmillan. 265 pp. Price $3.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


R. THORNDIKBE’S earlier book, Adult Learning, gave a 
( strong impetus to the belief that adults could learn with 
only slightly diminishing ease as age increased. The present vol- 
ume, based upon research financed by the Carnegie Corporation, 
| __ gives the results of experiments intended to discover the range 
| and intensity of adult interests and attitudes, the means by which 
| . interests are intensified or diminished, and the effect of interest 
| upon the learning process, all in relation to different age group- 
| ings. The conclusion, roughly stated, is that increase of years 
z) makes less difference than has usually been supposed. There is 
j probably no large decrease in “the fundamental inner urge for 
new experiences.” 
____ Even in a group decidedly homogeneous as to age, education, 
and occupation, there was found to be such a wide range of in- 
terests and of intensity of interests that easy schemes for classi- 
- fication of - People on the basis of interest should be “viewed. 
with suspicion.’ ’ The wise distribution of all education is still a 
problem. Dr. Thorndike rejects the democratic dogma 
and believes that the best interests of all will be served by con- 
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centration of attention upon the able and those in a position to 
exercise control. 

As to curriculum and method, there is need for more frank- 
ness in stating the aims and reasonable expectations of offerings, 
more care in measuring results, and a reexamination of the 
stimuli used. The place, perhaps very important, of “curricula 
of advice” is suggested, for helping adults to find quickly and 
wisely the satisfaction of an interest. An appendix gives the 
tests used, and some of the results in detail. 


New York Adult Education Council WINIFRED FISHER 


As Theories Go 


STAMMERING AND ALLIED DISORDERS, by C. S. Bluemel, M.D, 

Macmillan. 182 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

D* BLUEMEL has long been interested in speech disor- 

ders. While recognizing that there are manifold, general, 
and specific theories, the author believes that his own particular 
theoretical concept is broader than any or all of the others, and 
from his own standpoint he regards it as the one that harmon- 
izes the various conflicting views. While he stresses many of 
the theories, he regards stammering, both in its primary and 
secondary stages, as due to conflict between the conditioned re- 
flex of speech and the inhibition which obstructs it. While he 
recognizes that emotional states may arise secondary to the inhi- 
bitions, he fails to give consideration to the primary inhibitions 
that result from emotions. 

He has presented his theory clearly and it is a good theory so 
far as theories go, but he fails to establish it cither as the suc- 
cessor to or as the most significant among the numerous other 
theories accounting for this speech difficulty. 


New York City Ira S. Wirz, M.D. 


Measuring the Machine 


MECHANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, by Harry Jerome. National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 484 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE shift in aim of the author’s investigation during its ten- 
year course bears fresh witness to the uncertainties in pres- 
ent economic society and to the sweeping changes which turn 
and twist it. 

When in 1924 the United States practically excluded further 
immigration of unskilled labor, Professor Jerome sought to 
discover probable effects upon industry. Would the industries 
affected be likely to install labor-saving devices swiftly enough to 
offset the loss of foreign labor? But almost before his work was 
under way the industrial scene shifted. There was now not a 
shortage but a possible surplus of labor. Then came the depres- 
sion and the technocrats, and heightened fear of permanent un- 
employment because of the “encroachments” of the machine. 

Professor Jerome’s book presents the results of a remarkably 
well controlled and in some respects pioneer effort to describe 
the present nature of mechanization in the United States both 
in and outside of manufacturing, to measure its changes and its 
differences in degree, to analyze factors that determine its 
rapidity (technological, pecuniary and psychological,) and, 
finally, to assess its effects. 

The study is largely limited to power mechanization, notice 
being given of omission of scientific management and other non- 
mechanical factors that are important functions of technical 
change. The methods used were chiefly statistical. Lack of suffi- 
cient records necessitated much careful estimating, and at many 
interesting points the author was obliged to resort to hypotheti- 
cal conclusions based upon reasoning and his own seasoned 
judgment. 

Although Professor Jerome exercises great caution in making 
generalizations, he does not, he says, find convincing evidence 
that mechanization inherently tends to create a larger volume of 
permanent unemployment. He finds that further adoption of 
labor-saving devices is not likely to lower the grade of skill re- 
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quired, that regularization of production tends to foster mech- 
anization while shortened hours of work may tend to discourage 
it. Also he “is inclined to believe that the net effect of these 
changes is to improve the conditions of work and lighten the 
physical burden of the worker.” 

This is a scholarly work of high importance. It holds special 
interest for students of technological change and raises many 
points for question and comment..A selected bibliography and a 
good index complete the volume. ELIZABETH F, BAKER 
Department of Economics and Sociology 
Barnard College 


Born Without Luck 


SOMEBODY IN BOOTS, by Nelson Algren. 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Vanguard Press. 322 pp. Price 


F the depression is to produce an American Zola, I nominate 
Nelson Algren. His book, Somebody in Boots, has a Zola- 

esque sweep to it. The wealth of detail and the feeling of both 
attraction and repulsion for life in its lower depths are evident 
in no other contemporary American writer. His description of 
the life of our depressed classes is horrible and only too true. 

Cass McKay, Mr. Algren’s main character, was born unlucky, 
unfortunately, and, one feels, will die in some unhappy brawl, 
be smothered in a locked box-car, or be ground to death under 
the wheels of a moving freight. The story of Cass, however, is 
not one of tragedy. He was born to be precisely what he became, 
a thief, a vagabond, and a beggar. Of subnormal mentality he 
came from a home in which there was a psychopathic father, a 
neurotic brother and no mother. He received his education in 
alleys where Mexican girls asked for dollars but accepted any 
loose change. In almost any event, even if there had been no’ 
depression, he would have become what he became. For this 
reason his story is not at all typical of that of the thousands of 
homeless boys of America to whom the book is dedicated. 

There is no tragedy when a man becomes what he seemed by 
environment and inheritance destined to become. The tragedy of 
the homeless boys in America is that they had better prospects 
and that the depression is turning them into bums. That thou- 
sands of American boys and girls should be turned into bums 
is an individual tragedy and a public shame; that Cass McKay 
became a bum was not tragic but inevitable. 


State Department of Education Tuomas MINEHAN 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Book Shelf 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS, by George Draper, M.D. Appleton-Century. 167 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey 

A REASSURING, educational account for the laity by a recog- 

nized authority. 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS, 1915-1935, by C. M. Bookman for the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. 141 pp. Dis- 
tributed through the Community Chest, Cincinnati. 


AN accounting of stewardship and of twenty years growth of 
chest and community. 


THE LEGACY OF THE RURAL GUARDIANS, by George Cuttle. W. 
Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, England. 384 pp. Price, fifteen shillings net, 
direct from publisher. 


A sociAL study of the Mid-Essex section of England, particu- 
larly as regards poor law administration. 


TUBERCULOSIS, by Fred G. Holmes, M.D. Appleton-Century. 312 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

A Book for the patient by a leading specialist in tuberculosis, 

president-elect of the Arizona State Medical Society and di- 

rector of the National Tuberculosis Association. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEW YORK 
STATE. Legislative Discupnenel (1934) No. 50. Printed by J. B. Lyons 
Company, Albany, N. Y. for the Commission, John L. Buckley, chairman. 


THE record of adh years study, participated in by the New 
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York State Bar Association, of means by which the state might 
attain and maintain prompt civil justice. 


PSYCHIATRIC WORD BOOK, by Richard H. Hutchings, M.D. State 
Hospitals Press, Utica, N. Y. 212 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 


A FOURTH edition brings up-to-date this useful and attractive 
small lexicon of terms used in psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 
designed primarily for students of medicine and nursing and 
psychiatric social workers. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE. Journal and Yearbook of the National In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, 280 Madison Avenue, New York. Price $2. 


A COLLECTION of the addresses made at the Institute’s annual 
dinners from 1931 to 1934 inclusive, together with the addresses 
made in presentation of medals, fourteen in number during the 
same period, for distinguished service in the field of the social 
sciences. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOYS’ WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by Walter L. Stone. Informal Education Service. 182 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


THE history and growth of boys’ work iouettenes together 
with a careful analysis of present problems, their treatment and 
future implications, are packed into a brief volume. Analyzed 
and classified listing of all agencies connected with boys’ work 
and a general bibliography are included. 


SEX PRACTICE IN MARRIAGE, by C. B. S. Evans, M.D. Introduction 
by R. W. Hdlmes, M.D. Emerson Books. 128 pp. Price $1.95 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


VOLUMES on marital adjustment almost appear to propagate. 
This is a very brief exposition of the ars amandi. The author, 
a gynecologist, deals with marital intimacies with a sportsman- 
like frankness and sympathetic understanding in the interest 
of scientific guidance. 


THE INCIDENCE OF DELINQUENCY IN BERKELEY, 1928-32, by 
Herman Adler, Frances Cahn, Johannes Stuart. University of California 
Press. 102 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


Tuis analysis of existing record material, undertaken to deter- 
mine the exact extent of delinquency in Berkeley, was projected 
as a first step in a broad survey of the San [’rancisco Bay region 
to be followed by experiments in attempting to influence the rate 
of delinquency in the area studied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
2 W. Ralph Janeway. H. L. Hedrick. 132 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


A utst of books, documents and periodical references on 
immigration in the United States written between 1900 and 
1933. Arranged under six headings—source, general references, 
alien stream and its control, immigrant backgrounds and cul- 
tural headings, social adjustments, and race relation and as- 
similation. The student and teacher of history and sociology 
will find invaluable this bibliography within the period when 
immigration was most widely discussed in this country. 


NEW SOURCES OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE, by A. M. Hillhouse. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 
74 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 


A practicaL booklet written by the director of the Municipal 
to collect certain types—will never be sufficient. The smaller 
political divisions must therefore use their combined influence 
Finance Officers’ Association in an effort to help municipalities 
find ways to increase their sources of revenue. The author con- 
cludes that, although there are many kinds of revenue which 
have not been sufficiently explored by most cities and towns, 
locally collected taxes alone—since the city is not equipped — 
to increase state collected, locally shared taxes as well as — 
county, state and federal grants-in-aid. Supplementing these — 
methods, however, the experience of other political sub-divi- 
sions which have tried out sundry varieties of taxation is 
offered—not necessarily as a pattern but as a method worthy. 
of further study and investigation. 


Family Erosion 


To THe Epitor: Your review of Zimmerman and Frampton’s 
Family and Society [See The Survey, June, 1935, page 187] 
emphasizes the research aspects of the work and does less than 
justice to the fundamental positions of the book. The volume 
proceeds to show that a very considerable part of our economic 
_ disorganization stems from social demoralization. While soil 
_ erosion is important family erosion is more important. Billions 
spent in rehabilitating towns, cities and villages, will give but 
temporary recovery unless they are set in a community frame- 
work. The book is therefore an attack on the anti-familistic 
doctrines so prevalent today, which incidentally is illustrated in 
current discussions so well that one group of writers hold that 
the failure of the American public to approve the companionate 
type of marriage was due to a cultural lag in the family. 

- There is a lag,’ as Zimmerman and Frampton say, but it 
results rather from our attempt to compel the family to adjust 
to modern industry than from family backwardness. The lag 
is in industry not in the family. These authors go on to sayt 
that the emphasis in current literature on the personality aspects 
of family life have tended to weaken the institution so that it 
cannot serve even this function effectively. The desirable family, 
_ they believe, should fulfill not only functions of personality de- 
velopment but many others as well. As a result they emphasize 
the subsistence agriculture, garden projects, and family thrift. 
_ While obviously this is but a temporary answer the authors do 
- go further and insist that “a stronger family institution will be 
necessary to lessen the total load of responsibilities now left to 
the public.” This type of social reconstruction, the authors hold, 
is more important than economic reform. It is from this point of 
view that the volume derives its importance for contemporary 
_ sociology and social work. Guy V. Price 
Teacher College, Kansas City, Mo. 


Shakedowns and Pressures 


_ To THE Epiror: When the FERA shakes a state down for an 
additional contribution to the cost of relief other things drop 
besides appropriations from the legislature; children are shaken 
out of their homes, big brothers lose their grips and slide off into 
freight cars, fathers let go to land in roadside jungles,—no one 
knows how many human beings are shaken loose from their ties. 
But there are others who are just pushed out by slow pres- 
sures less dramatic than political wars, men who collapse under 
the weight of relief, who become jittery from unemployment 
} despair. They are the men who climbed out of the shafts of coal 
mines for the last time, who heard auctioneers sell their busi- 
nesses, who saw the fires go out in steel mills. They are the 
) youths who received their college or highschool diplomas in ’31, 
) 732 or ’33. They are the bankrupt, the unemployed, the partly 
__ employed, and the never employed, who left home, and now are 
called transients, all of them, though they are as various as the 
} people of the United States. 

i? A year and a half ago a Federal Transient Program was de- 

__ vised to meet the needs of this wandering host, a program that 
recognized the tragedy that catapulted men, women and children 
_ out of their homes into freight cars, onto highways, and into 
roadside jungles. It recognized a malady known as depression- 
shock which requires care and treatment as shell-shock does, 
and it charted plans to give this care and treatment. 
_A program was conceived which would meet the wandering 
thousands—hundreds of thousands—on the road, feed, shelter 
d clothe them, and finally restore them to their homes, to their 
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natural, normal lives. This required a national program, na- 
tionally financed, directed and executed by trained persons. It 
required, further, a period of time to build up an organization 
and to acquire experience which could meet the many problems 
existing among people in forty-eight states. 

For the last year and a half experience has been accumulating 
and organization has been maturing. Today, however, the FERA 
contemplates discarding this experience and organization. Plans 
will be filed away, transient shelters and. restaurants will be 
abandoned, clinics deserted, camps ploughed under and schools 
locked up. Trained staffs will be assigned to other tasks, and the 
transients will be given an order to march. 

The freight cars will fill up again and the hoovervilles will 
boom. The panhandlers will take up their old places on the 
city streets, the highways will blossom with thumbs. An army 
will march again, for the Federal Transient Program is being 
abandoned. Lewis CarLInEr 
Assistant Supervisor, County Department of Public Welfare 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Gap in the Law 


To THE Epiror: The recent homicide committed by three little 
boys in Queens County has drawn attention to the still un- 
amended section of the New York penal law by which children 
under sixteen, charged with a capital offense, are arraigned in 
the magistrates’ court and held for the grand jury as in the 
case of adults. In this as in previous cases the boys, after alll 
the sound and fury, were referred to the children’s court, where, 
in the opinion of most thoughtful people, they should have been 
taken in the first place. 

In the beginning New York, like most of the states, took its 
laws relative to children from the old common law of England 
which held that any child under the age of seven was incapable 
of committing any crime and that between the ages of seven and 
twelve was presumed to be incapable unless proof was submit- 
ted to show that he knew the crime was wrong. Most of the 
states have maintained in their statutes that if a child commits 
a homicide, which is usually punishable by death, he should be 
considered as an adult and tried and punished as such. Slight 
trends from this procedure are seen in a few states; first by 
statutes which give the criminal court the right to transfer a 
child homicide to the juvenile court if the judge feels that it is 
for the best interests of the child; second, where, and this in a 
very few states, the juvenile court is given original jurisdiction. 

Only a few years ago, comparatively, a child was tried in an 
adult court for any offense whatsoever and was kept in jail 
among hardened criminals. All this has been changed by legis- 
lation. Today no child can sign a contract or transfer property 
by deed, nor is he responsible for his torts. He cannot marry 
without the consent of his parents. If injured he must have a 
guardian ad litem appointed by the court for purposes of litiga- 
tion. But in the matter of homicide “the law solemnly indicts 
the child on the assumption that, although he is without a grasp 
of the realities of life in other respects, he is in full possession 
of all the consciousness of right and wrong that such a crime 
requires.” Cuarves H. WarNER 
Superintendent and Attorney 


Brooklyn SPCC 


A Poet’s Letters 


To THE Epitor: This company, acting with the consent of the 
executors of the estate of Edwin Arlington Robinson, request 
that anyone possessing letters from him send them as soon as 
possible to George P. Brett, Jr., in our care, for use in connec- 
tion with a forthcoming critical biography of the poet and a 
possible volume of selected letters. The letters that are sent will 
be acknowledged, carefully preserved, and returned to the send- 
ers, as soon as they have accomplished their purpose. 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York Tue MacmiLtan CompANy 
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Medals and Honors 


Y unanimous vote the editorial commit- 
tee of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work has awarded the Pugsley Prize of 
$250 to Grace L. Coyle of Cleveland for her 
paper, presented at Montreal, on Group Work 
and Social Change. The award, now several 
years old, is made to the professional social 
worker whose conference paper represented, 
in the opinion of the committee, “the most 
important contributlon to the subject of so- 
cial work.” Last year the prize was divided 
between Mary van Kleeck and Eduard C. 
Lindeman. This is the first time it has gone 
west of the Hudson. 


Second woman to be thus honored, Mary 
McLeon Bethune, the founder and president 
of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., has been awarded the Spingarn Medal 
for 1934. The ceremony of presentation oc- 
curred at the recent annual conference in St, 
Louis of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The Spin- 
garn Medal, instituted in 1914, is awarded 
annually “for the highest or noblest achieve- 
ment by an American Negro during the pre- 
ceding year or years.” 


One of the coveted honors in the whole 
field of nursing, the Florence Nightingale 
Medal of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, has been bestowed on Elsbeth H. 
Vaughn of St. Louis, assistant director of Red 
Cross nursing service in the Mid-western area. 
Mrs. Vaughn, who had her training in. the 
Farrand School of Nursing, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, has had a long career in public health 
nursing, both here and abroad. 


Another nursing honor, home-grown this 
time, the Walter Burns Saunders Medal, “for 
distinguished service in the cause of nursing” 
has been awarded this year to Adda Eldredge, 
formerly educational director of the Wiscon- 
sin Bureau of Nursing Education, and now 
director of the Mid-west Placement Service. 
Dr. C-E. A. Winslow of Yale, making the 
presentation, said that the award was “‘spe- 
cifically a recognition of her unique contribu- 
tion as official administrator of the state 
function of control of nursing education in 
Wisconsin.” 


In celebration of his twenty-fifth year as 
superintendent of Letchworth: Village, New 
York’s state institution for defective children, 
friends of Dr. Charles S. Little gave him a 
surprise party last month with a luncheon, 
speeches, presents ’n’ everything, and as 
guests about as distinguished a gathering of 
mental hygiene specialists as New York or 
any other state could muster. Dr. Little, it 
will be recalled, is the first and only super- 
intendent of Letchworth. “He conceived it,” 
said Dr. Frederick W. Parsons, state commis- 
sioner of mental hygiene, ‘ ‘started it and built 
re) devoting to that end the forceful output 
of a vigorous personality.” 


Dr. William §. Keller of Cincinnati has 
been made an honorary Doctor of Civil Law 
by the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. Although an M.D., Dr. Keller’s major 


of People 
and Things 


interest is in the training of theological stu- 
dents for whom he has arranged for several 
years special summer activities in social 
work in order to give them “practical expe- 
rience in social work with a view to its utili- 
zation in the ministry.” 


Wir a summer sun—though it’s the humidity 
and not the heat—beating down on this de- 
partment’s defenseless head it is somehow 
cheering to realize that there really will be a 
December, For here is the American Socio- 
logical Society asking us to save the dates, 
December 27-30, for its thirtieth annual meet- 
ing to be held in New York around the cen- 
tral theme, Social Theory and Social Action. 


Cuartes H. Houston has taken sabbatical 
leave from his duties as vice-dean of the 
Howard University Law School, Washington, 
D. C., to joint the staff of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People where he will handle special legal work 
for the joint committee of the American 
Funds for Public Service and the NAACP, 
particularly in relation to attacks upon in- 
equitable school funds and facilities, 


Chest Changes 


HE 1935 Mobilization for Human Need 

which will open on September 27 in 
Washington, will have a new chairman this 
year, Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, who succeeds Newton D. 
Baker who gave three years of yeoman’s ser- 
vice. The Women’s Committee of the Mobili- 
zation will again have Mrs. Roosevelt as 
chairman and, as a newcomer among its sec- 
retaries, Evelyn K. Davis, loaned for the fall 
months by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 


In addition to news of the Mobilization, 
Community Chests and Councils (CCC Inc. 
to you) reports a considerable shift in chest 
personnel which began when Boston chose 
Otto F. Bradley of Minneapolis to head its 
new Community Federation. Minneapolis 
promptly reached over to Indianapolis and 
took David C. Liggett who had directed its 
community fund for six years, while Indian- 
apolis drafted Raymond F. Clapp, who had 
recently resigned from the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, and who had been cherishing the 
belief that he was to have a long free sum- 
mer followed in September by work as staff 
consultant with CCC Inc. 


Another change among the chest people 
takes Ralph A. Tracy of Detroit to Syracuse, 
N. Y., to succeed Irene Farnham Conrad, 
now with the New Mexico Bureau of Child 
Welfare. On the coast Lester Adams of Seat- 
tle, identified with YMCA work, has been 
appointed manager of the chest at Oakland, 
Cal., succeeding the late E. W. Williams. 


Meanwhile the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion has called back, as a successor to Mr. 
Clapp, Edward D. Lynde who for more than 
ten years was head of its Associated Chari- 
ties, and who a year or so ago went to New 
York as assistant director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. 


-sub-title, Institute of Family Service, to its 
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Boys Clubs of America will launch a five-year 
development program, in January 1936. A 
campaign slogan under consideration is “Bet- 
ter build boys than mend men.” 


Tue Planners’ Journal, new official organ for 
the American City Planning Institute, has 
made its bow as a planographed bimonthly 
edited by Howard H. Menhinick and Henry 
V. Hubbard. . 


An attractive periodical, Federation LIllus- 
trated, has been launched to report activities 
of the New York Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies to its con- 
tributors. Federation’s publicity department 
(which has a much longer name), Harry 
Propper director, is doing the job. 


An Institute for Family Relations is in — 
prospect for Orange, N. J., under Council of 
Social Agencies auspices, to meet So 
made during the recent “trial of society” 
charges brought by the community’s oak 
organizations [see The Survey, June 1935, 
page 180.] Margaret Wells Wood, formerly 
field worker for the American Social Hygiene 
Association, is on the ground, preparing an 
early 1936 beginning for the project. 


Tur Milwaukee Community Fund and Coun- 
cil has a new staff member, Lillian Franzen, 
lately head of social service for the New 
Mexico ERA. 


Ar its recent annual conference in Cincinnati 
the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Inc., voted to change 
its name to The American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. Betty C. Wright is execu- 
tive director and Dr. Frederick N. Sperry, 
professor of otolaryngology at Yale, the presi- 
dent. 


Tur Associated Charities of Cleveland, Helen 
W. Hanchette, general secretary, has added a 


name, as a means of interpreting its function 
to the public and to clients. In this it follows 
the lead of the New York COS which last 
winter rechristened its Family Service Depart- 
ment with the—presumably—more definitive | 
name. 


Social Work in a Big City 


\ \ 7ITH new format, new typography and 
a salmon-pink binding, the New York 
Directory of Social Agencies, for forty years 
the indispensable “red book” of social-work 
reference, has made its annual appearance, 
published for the first time by the Columbia — 
University Press (price $3) for the Welfare 
Council. It lists, describes, indexes and cross- — 
indexes 1377 agencies for social and health 
services located in the greater city. The bor- 
ough of Manhattan, a little research reveals, 
is headquarters for almost twice as many ser- 
vices as are located in the four other boroughs 
combined, while Brooklyn has twice as many 
as the Bronx, Queens and Richmond put to- 
gether. 
Another kind of portrait of social work in a 
big city is offered by the Social Service Year 
Book, 1934, issued by the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. This is not a directory but a 
series of articles interpretating, with a solid 
background of statistics, the deve ues of 
a year in the various fields of social service. 
Included also are chapters on maintaining 
standards, community financing, housing, | sO- 
cial work interpretation and so on. aes 
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‘Tue University of Buffalo has raised its cur- 

riculum of social work to the status of a full- 
fledged school, the tenth division to be estab- 
lished by the University, and has named it 
The University of Buffalo School of Social 
Work. Prof. Niles Carpenter, who organized 
the University’s department of sociology in 
_ 1924, is the director. 


Dr. Wru1am B. Tatcort, formerly director 
of Grasslands Hospital, Westchester County, 
N. Y., is the new superintendent of the New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital. 


ne mm 


ft Back to Private Life 


i | WTSTANDING retirement of the month | 


{ is that of Dr. Simon Flexner who with- 
draws from the post of director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, New 

_ York, which he has held ever since it was or- 

if ganized in 1903. While giving up administra- 

' tive duties Dr. Flexner expects to continue 

private research and .to devote much of his 

} time to completing the life of Dr. William H. 


ae 


Welch, famous Johns Hopkins physician, upon 
__ which he is engaged. He is succeeded at the 
| Institute by Dr. Herbert Spencer Gasser, pro- 
_ fessor of physiology and director of the 
| physiological laboratories of the Cornell Uni- 

versity Medical College. Dr. Gasser, well 
under fifty, a Wisconsin by birth, trained at 
_ Johns Hopkins, was on the faculty of the 
Medical School of Washington University, St. 
i Louis, for a number of years until he went to 
| Cornell in 1931. 
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Another retirement, effective this fall, is that 
~ of Dr. Frederick F. Russell as director of the 
' International Health Division of the Rocke- 
‘7 feller Foundation. Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, who 
has been Dr. Russell’s associate, moves up to 
i the post of director 


And from the University of California comes 
word of the retirement of Jessica B. Peixotto, 
professor of social economics and for thirty- 
one years a member of the faculty. She takes 
with her the title of professor emeritus and, 
among other things, the memory of a delight- 
ful dinner given to her by the department 
_ of economics at which she was presented with 
_ a volume of Essays in Social Economics com- 
¢ piled and published in her honor. 


After a career of forty-two years in YMCA 
work George F. Robinson has retired from 
his most recent post, secretary of Seamen’s 
House, New York. He is succeeded by Clif- 


: 
ford W. Pettit, business secretary of the West 
_ Side Y., who began his career in Hutchinson, 
Bxinsss, some twenty-four years ago. 
_ Suetsy M. Harrison of the Russell Sage 
Foundation gave the commencement address 
at the Atlanta School of Social Work. His 
subject was, Social Work Against a Back- 
ground of Social Change. 


Comes this somewhat plaintive plea from the 
“Municipal Civil Service Commission, New 
York: 

“Ts there anyone among your readers who 
would be interested in the examination for 
or of the Division of Psychiatry, De- 
tt of Hospitals, at $9000, plus pension, 
sick-leave, plus vacation?” 
examination, says William H. Allen, 
of the Commission, has been set 
to October 16-19 (applications close 
) in order to give time for word of 
rtunity for public service and per- 
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sonal advancement” to reach “high calibre 
psychiatrists all over the United States.” For 
details Address Mr. Allen, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York. 


Benyamin L. Wryrietp of the Jewish Chil- 
dren’s Home, Newark, N. J., is president of 
the Child Care Group, affiliated with the 
National Conference of Jewish Social Service, 
which consists of more than fifty agencies in 
this country and Canada. 


As a precaution against the spread of infan- 
tile paralysis, the incidence of which in North 
Carolina this summer has occasioned great 
concern, the Institute of Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, called 
off the conference of instruction as prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life which it had 
expected to hold last month. The Institute 
hopes to hold the conference some time this 
fall. 


Tue new Institute of the Health and Social 
Sciences, a division of the graduate school of 
the University of Michigan, which is set up 
in Detroit with Robert W. Kelso as its di- 
rector, is offering a two-year course of profes- 
sional study in preparation for public welfare 
service. In conjunction with the Detroit teach- 
ing center a series of courses of graduate 
grade and offering credit for the master’s de- 
gree will be given by the Institute as a part 
of the University’s extension service. For full 
information address Mr. Kelso at 71 Warren 
Avenue, West, Detroit. 


To no one’s particular surprise Charlotte Carr 
has been appointed director of the New York 
Home Relief Bureau after a month or two 
with the rank of assistant. Edward Corsi, 
whom she succeeds, has been appointed sec- 
ond deputy commissioner in the Department 
of Public Welfare. 


Ricuarp A. McGee, who has been supervisor 
of education at the US Northeastern Peni- 
tentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., will be the warden 
of the new Riker’s Island Penitentiary, New 
York City, now approaching completion. 


Paut S. Briss, whose annual book of poems 
is as much a part of this department’s Christ- 
mas anticipations as old Santa Claus himself, 
(See Poet and Social Worker, The Survey, 
February, 1935, page 62) writes from South 
Dakota that he has been appointed state 
director of intake and certification for the 
WPA, and adds: “I’ve been here a year and a 
half now and have found that rural social 
work is not so different from city social work. 
. . . In order to lose money like the rest of 
the people here I have put in sixty acres of 
wheat and fifteen acres of crested wheat grass 
and it looks very much as if I would succeed 
in my purpose.” 


New Jersey has recently welcomed to the 


social work fold Paul J. and Helen Canady, °* 


both graduates of the Denver School of So- 
cial work. Mr. Canady, recently with the 
Transient Bureau at Cheyenne, Wyo., is finan- 
cial secretary of the New Jersey Children’s 
Home Society of Trenton and Mrs. Canady 
is a case worker with the Princeton Social 
Service Bureau. 


Ar the end of its summer session the Univer- 
sity of Denver loses Dr. Frederick M. Hun- 
ter, its chancellor since 1928, who on 
September 1 becomes chancellor of the edu- 
cational system of the state of Oregon. 
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Tue Rev. Joun O'Graby, secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
editor of the Catholic Charities Review and 
dean. of the School of Social Work of the 
Catholic University of America, has been 
raised by Pope Pius XI to the rank of do- 
mestic prelate with the title Right Reverend 
Monsignor. With all appreciation of the dig- 
nity of his new rank this department, notori- 
ously absent-minded in the matter of titles, 
has a premonition that he will continue to 
be its good friend, Father O’Grady. And by 
the way, this year’s Catholic Conference, 
meeting in Peoria, Ill., September 29-October 
2, will be a silver jubilee. Of the twenty-five 
persons who met in Washington in February, 
1910, at the invitation of the late Bishop 
Shahan, and formerly organized the confer- 
ence, six are still living and are planning 
to attend the jubilee session. Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor R. Marcellus Wagner of Cincinnati is 
the president. 


Tue New York School of Social Work has 
given a six months leave to Leonard W. Mayo 
of its faculty to enable him to develop, in co- 
operation with Elizabeth Cady, plans for the 
reorganization of training for the staff, espe- 
cially the investigators, of the New York 
Home Relief Bureau. 


Red Cross Doings 
HE American Red Cross has had two of 


its staff abroad this summer on distin- 
guished missions. Clara D. Noyes, director of 
nursing service was in Bordeaux in July 
where she delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the Florence Nightingale Nursing 
School of which the American Nurses Me- 
morial Building, erected with funds raised by 
the American Nurses’ Association, is a part. 
Later in the month she went to Geneva for a 


‘meeting of the board of directors of the Inter- 


national Council of Nurses of which she is 
vice-president. 

Also in Geneva in July was Thomas W. 
Gosling, director of the American Junior Red 
Cross, who was delegated by Secretary of 
State Hull to represent the United States at 
the International Conference on Public In- 
struction. From Geneva he went to Brussels 
for the International Conference on Family 
Education and thence to Oxford for the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

And while we’re on the Red Cross—the 
next annual ‘convention, May 11-14, 1936, 
will be held not in Washington as for the past 
ten years, but in Chicago. We don’t know 
why. 

Carlos Davis, after three years with the 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, has joined the staff 
of the War Service Division of the national 
organization in Washington. 


Newcomer on the staff of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, Chicago, is Ed- 
mond H. Hoben, recently identified with the 
Housing Division of the PWA in Washington. 
Coleman Woodbury, director of the Associa- 
tion, whom Mr. Hoben is to assist, is in 
Europe this summer observing housing de- 
velopments, attending the Prague meeting of 
the International Housing Association and 
serving as official representative of the Hous- 
ing Division of the PWA and the Federal 
Housing Administration at the London Con- 
gress of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST, M.A., now employed. 
tutional and clinic experience. Excellent 
references. Psychiatrie social work. 17304 
SURVEY. 


Man in early thirties, member American Asso- 
ciation, family agency training, experience 
in boys’ and men’s work, at present Case 
Supervisor public agency, desires place in 
private agency. 7305 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Trained woman, varied experi- 
ence family and child welfare, now em- 
ployed in eastern city, desires wider field. 
7306 SuRvEY. 


Young woman, college graduate, experienced in 
dietetics, medical social work, credit work in 
hospital and out patient department, and 
family case work, desires position. 7307 
SuRVEY. 


Registered Nurse (N. Y.), Public Health training 
and experience; also four years family case 
work, desires position, medical social work, 
public health or family welfare. Box 7308 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN with experience and training in girls’ 
protective work, desires position as head of 
girls’ home (Protestant). Organizer, educator, 
Member A.A.S.W. 7309 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Ds play) i. siasivia'sowiaw ever simnieesaeiae ss 2ic per line 
Non-display...... 5ce per word 
Minimum Charge............ $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts....... --5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


Tue prevalent habit of using initials for 
names, FERA, AASW and so on,—has 
brought a new personality, Miss Jessa, into 
being for the Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion of New York, the JSSA to insiders. 
Miss Jessa is any one of the eighty case 
workers of the organization, and she got her 
name from the clients themselves to whom 
the JSSA meant the person whom they 
knew. 


Tue Catholic Charities of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has just celebrated its centenary. The organi- 
zation began when a little group of earnest 
citizens gathered at St. John’s Church to 
make plans for the care of orphans. 


SpEAKING of anniversaries, there will be cele- 
brated this fall one that puts any social work 
birthday to shame—the commemoration of 
the four hundred years of the English printed 
Bible. The American Bible Society, with a 
distinguished national committee, is promoting 
the commemoration which will extend through 
October, November and December. Eric M. 
North and George William Brown are the 
secretaries in charge. 


In answering advertisements please mention MIDMOENTHLY SURVEY 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH; We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROBS,., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $8.00 
a year. 650 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F, 
Parker, 8401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


What Range of Income Can We Tolerate? An 
administrator of social work stated the prob- 
lem. (“U.S.A., A Blueprint of Fair Compe- 
tition’”’) offers an answer. 32 pp. Sent with 
coin card for remittance ($.20) by Charles 
N. Young, 7 Bacon St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Tue Child Welfare League of America has 
appointed Sybil Foster, from the Children’s 
Community Center of New Haven, as its new 
case work director, succeeding Elizabeth 
Munro Clarke, now in Indianapolis. 


Auice F, Livericut, Mrs. I. Albert Liveright 
of Philadelphia, non-professionally speaking, 
until the first of the year secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, has 
joined the Washington staff of the FERA as, 
as nearly as we can make it out, general 
liaison officer between departments. 


Wiru its organization finally completed and 
its executive, Otto F. Bradley, on the job 
this month, the new Community Federation 
of Boston is set and ready to go this fall on 
its first campaign. Officers of the Federation 
are: President, Charles Francis Adams; vice- 
presidents, John W. Farley, Robert F. Her- 
rick, Oscar W. Haussermann, Mrs. Richard 
M. Saltonstall and Robert B. Stone; treasur- 
er, C. F. Weed; clerk, Roy M. Cushman; 
executive committee, John W. Farley, chair- 
man, Rev, Robert P. Barry, Allston Burr, 
Margaret Curtis, Louis If. Kirstein, Dr. Elliott 


August 1935 


nea 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 


sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


National, Non-profit making. 


Jovk ool ie 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


| 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 
A professional employment bureau specializin 


in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


Do You Need 


Case Workers Teachers 
Psychiatric Workers ‘Tutors 

Relief Workers Personnel Managers 
Publicity Counselors Industrial Welfare 
Institution Workers 


Executives Recreation Workers 
Superintendents Boys’ Club Workers 
Housekeepers Girls’ Club Workers 
Matrons Social Case Workers 
Nurses Office Executives 
Physicians 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


C. Cutler, Charles M. Rogerson, Arthur G. 
Rotch, Robert B. Stone and the president and 
treasurer, ex-officio, ~ 


New Officers 


FFICERS of the National Conference 

of Jewish Social Service, elected at the 
recent Lake Placid meeting, are: President, 
Harry L. Glucksman, New York; vice-presi- 
dents, Maurice Taylor, Boston; Samuel B. 
Kohs, New York; Ben Rosen, Philadelphia; 
treasurer, Joseph Willen, New York. New- 
comers on the executive committee are: Jacob 
S. Golub, Harrisburg, Pa., and John Slawson 
and Harry L. Lurie, New York. 
New members of the board of the American — 
Public Welfare Association are: Dorothy — 
Kahn, Philadelphia; Wilfred §. Reynolds, 
Chicago, and Sanford Bates, Katherine F. 
Lenroot and Aubrey Williams, Washington. | 
New on the board of directors of the Child 
Welfare League of America are: Grace 
McGowan, Canton, O.; Albert Sidney John- 
ston, Richmond, Va.; Forrester B. Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga.; and Lois Hayden M 
and the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, New York 


Child Welfare 


ILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 180 E, 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation 


_ RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living feb per ar raga M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
' practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 


WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York, N. Y.; Howard R. 
Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, 
O. The Conference is an organization to dis- 
cuss the principles of humanitarian effort and 
to increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual meet- 
ing, publishes in permanent form the Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-third annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., May 17-23, 1936. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all mem- 

upon payment of a membership fee of $5. 


REMINGTON 


NOISELESS 
PORTABLE 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 ws 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘‘Sight-Saving Review,” 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. ‘Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and gir! and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 


Nursing, 130 E, 22nd St., New York City. 


Religious Organizations 


pt ls one FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 

A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Sits ik non-sectarian, character-building or- 

ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis- 
ee cen, tree _copal Charen Church. 


Let FIRST MUTUAL 
HEALTH repay your 
hospital expenses |! 


$1-A-MONTH Policy 
insures: 

@ Semi-private hospi- 

tal room @ Nurse @ 

X-rays @ Medications 

and Dressing, etc. 


@ For those who desire the height of portability, in a 
noiseless model. Weight, in the case which is provided, 
only 15 pounds, 12 ounces. Q It is a “super” typewriter 
for authors, professional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. @ Finished in black enamel, 
and in several color combinations, on special order. 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 E. 19th Street, New York City Algonquin 4-7490 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


JD)... t let emergencies endanger life 


or health. Rely on cash, not charity, to pay 
hospital bills and the numerous nursing, 
surgical, hospital extras. Unique plan re- 
pays the expenses promptly. nly require- 
ments are good health, maximum age of 
60. Tear out this advertisement and send 
with name and address for full details and 
application form. No groups necessary. 


FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. 139 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


USED BOOKS 


C125 


40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 


good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
19th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the profes- 
sional degree, Master of Social Work. 


Special and Extension Courses 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


Che University of Chiragn 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year 1935-36 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Summer Quarter, 1936 


First Term, June 24-July 24 
Second Term, July 27-August 28 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly 
for Social Workers. 


MICHIGAN INSTITUTE 

of the , 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL SCIENCES | 
RoBERT W. KELso, Director — 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ~ 


Two Year Course Leading to the Degrees of Master. al 
in Social Science and Doctorate in — 
Public Welfare. 
A NEW PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
OPENING IN THE FALL OF 1935 — 


For Further Information Address . ; 


MICHIGAN INSTITUTE | 
40 East Ferry Street ‘es va Detroit, Michigan 


MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK 
In the Lake George region of the Adirondacks 


“Every desire, your every mood, 
satisfied, completely” at a most 
modern and complete adult camp. 


Private Golf Course 


Booklets SG on request. a 
New York Address Lena Barish ua 


157 West 57th Street — Sam Garlen 
CO 5-6346 Directors 


